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GRANT AND ALCO AGAIN WIN VANDERBILT 


Winner, Driving His 1909 Car 
Averages 65.1 Miles per Hour, 
Breaking Course Record— 
Beats Dawson in Marmon by 
25 Seconds—Aitken Is Third 


EW YORK, Oct. 2—Harry F. Grant, 
N driving a 1909 six-cylinder Alco ear, a 
ear of American munufacture, wen the 1910 
Vanderbilt cup race, which was run on the 
Long Island motor parkway yesterday, and 
in so doing he became the first one to 
twice win the classic. Also it is the first 
time that the same man and the same car 
ever has captured a road racing classic, 
either in this country or abroad, for, with 
the exception of tires, clutch, spark plugs 
and wiring, the Alco was the same as run 
last year in the Vandertilt, which was 
won by Grant. Grant averaged 65.18 
miles per hour for the 278.08 miles, and 
in so doing established a new Vanderbilt 
record, beating the 64.3 of George Robert- 


Falcars Run One, Two in the 
Wheatley Hills and Endicott 
in. Cole Captures the Massa- 
pequa Race With Roberts in 
the Abbott- Detroit Second 


son, made 2 years ago in a Locomobile. 
Sharing honors with Grant were Gelnaw 
and Bill Endicott. The former won the 
Wheatley Hills sweepstakes in a Falear, 
while his teammate, Pearce, was second. 
The Massapequa, for the 161-230 cars, went 
to Bill Endicott, in the Cole, with Roberts, 
in the Abbott-Detroit, second. In the Van- 
derbilt ten cars finished, in the Wheatley 
two and in the Massapequa three—fifteen 
out of the forty-two in the three races. 


Second to the Alco was the Marmon, 
driven by Joe Dawson, beaten only 25 sec- 
onds for the premier cup of the world, 
while only 1 minute 6 seconds back of 
Dawson was another Hoosier, Johnny Ait- 


ie, 


Harry F. GRANT, SECOND TIME WINNER OF VANDERBILT AND ALCO ON WESTBURY TURN 








LOOKING Up THE HOMESTRETCH PAST THE GRAND STAND, 
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WITH THE MONSTER ScorRE BOARD AND PRESS STAND ON THE RIGHT. THIS PART oF 


THE CIRCUIT IS THE CEMENT PARKWAYWHICH WAS RovUGH BECAUSE OF CRACKS IN THE SURFACE 


ken in a National. Also finishing were 
Disbrow, in a National; Mulford, in a 
Lozier; Fleming, in a Pope-Hartford; 
Mitchell, in a Simplex; Hearne, in a Benz; 
Harding, in a Stoddard-Dayton, and Ding- 
ley, in a Pope-Hartford. This made ten 
in all caught by the judges for the full 
twenty-two laps of the race, while also 
running at the time the flag dropped were 
eight others, including Stillman, in an Olds- 
mobile; Bruce-Brown, in a Benz; Living- 
stone, in a National; Jones, in an Amplex; 
Hanshue, in an Apperson; Wishart, in a 
Mercedes, and Limberg, in a Houpt-Rock- 
well. This left eighteen survivors out of 
a field of thirty that started in the 
gray dawn of a rainy October morning. 
It was a brilliant race, undoubtedly the 
greatest of all the Vanderbilts from a 
sporting standpoint—a race that gave the 
300,000 spectators the most exciting thrills 
any of them ever experienced at a Long 
Island race—a race where any one of 
three men might have won on the final 
round, but it was a race from which the 
grim reaper exacted a heavy toll. Two 
mechanics were killed, several drivers and 
their helpers were more or less injured, 
spectators were hurt, and now there is 
going up a ery for a radical improvement 
in the way of handling the immense crowds 
that watch the big races. Undoubtedly it 
was the almost utter lack of protection 
for public and contestants in the back 
stretch that caused most of the accidents 
and kept drivers, mechanics and officials 
in a state of nervous excitement from start 
to finish. Death claimed Matthew Bacon, 
mechanic on the Columbia, on the very first 
lap, when tire trouble caused Harold Stone 
to lose. control of the car after climbing 
the grade of the bridge that spans the 
railroad tracks at Meadowbrook, and which 
is part of the parkway. The Columbia 
plunged off the bridge,:and in the fall the 
neck of Bacon was broken, while Stone 
was seriously injured. At first it was 
reported that it was .Stone himself who 
had been killed, but this confusion was 
caused by the fact that Bacon was carry- 
ing Stone’s watch, on which the latter’s 
name was engraved. Later Bacon was 





identified by the Columbia people. 

The other casualty involving a partici- 
pant of the race occurred in the eighteenth 
lap, when Louis Chevrolet’s Marquette- 
Buick plunged off the road, hit a touring 
ear and turned over, catching beneath the 
wreck Charles Miller, Chevrolet’s me- 
chanic, injuring him so that he died 
shortly after. Chevrolet himself had a 
marvelous escape. He was thrown from 
the ear and, outside of several bruises, he 


came out in fairly good shape. One not 
seeing the accident or visiting the scene 
of it afterwards hardly would believe that 
such a thing could oceur without greater 
loss of life. Chevrolet, earlier in the racc, 
had seemed to have a walk-over. He was 
averaging 75 miles an hour for almost the 
first half of the struggle, when he broke 
a chain and had spark plug and magneto 
trouble that cost him his lead. Desperate, 
he flung what little caution he possesses 





AT THE START OF THE VANDERBILT THE THIRTY CARS WERE LINED UP IN Two Rows AND SENT 
Away aT 15-SEcoND INTERVALS JusT aT DAYBREAK 
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THE MASSAPEQUA TURN WAS ONE OF THE MOST DANGEROUS ON THE CIRCUIT AND WAS MADE WORSE BY THE DUST AND THE CROWDS. THE LANCIA 


PADULA’S ABBOTT-DETROIT AND BEARDSLEY’S 


to the wind and beat it for fair. As he 
struck the rough stretch in Hicksville a 
deep rut swerved him and he plunged off 
the road. A steering knuckie broke and 
the big car ran amuck. It climbed through 
a deep ditch, ran into a yard in which a 
touring ear was standing, hit the car and 
hurdled it, then stood on its nose and fell 
on driver and mechanic, coming to a stop 
at the very edge of the porch of the farm- 
house. Strange to say, while it demol- 


ished the touring car, the three women 
who occupied it escaped with little injury. 

In the hospital as a result of the race 
is Billy Knipper, driver of the Lancia in 
the Massapequa, in which he was leading 
by a big margin when he went over the 


bank at Massapequa lodge, which also 


proved the Waterloo of Padula in the Ab- 
bott-Detroit, and Beardsley in the Sim- 
mix-up Knipper was not 
much injured, while his mechanic, August 


plex. In the 





THE UPPER ILLUSTRATION SHOWS A CaR NEARLY GOING OVER THE DANGEROUS MASSAPEQUA TURN 
THE LOWER ILLUSTRATION SHOWS PARKWAY Past GRAND STAND 


SIMPLEX WERE WRECKED HERE 


Guichard, was slightly bruised. Knipper 
and Guichard were just recovering from 
the accident in training in which the Lan- 
cia almost was put out of business by a 
collision in the fog with Burman’s Mar- 
quette-Buick. Padula, who hit a telegraph 
pole at this hoodoo turn, which is the same 
one which put out George Robertson, was 
thrown out and severely injured. 

In addition tothe casualties and acci- 
dents to the contestants in the race itself, 
several spectators were more or less in- 
jured by venturing on the course and 
being struck by the racing cars them- 
selves The course was so poorly guarded 
that the back stretch was overrun with 
people who recked little of their danger, 
and who greatly handicapped the drivers. 
No sconer would a car pass than the peo- 
ple would close in on the road and the 
next driver would take his life in his 
hand in passing through the throng. The 
people crowded so close that several of 
the drivers reported being slapped on the 
back by onlookers as they drove by. One 
hoodlum threw a bottle which struck Ait- 
ken’s mechanic, stunning him so Aitken 
had to support him with one hand and 
steer with the other for awhile. This con- 
gestion also had a most important bearing 
on the final result, in that it was the strik- 
ing of a couple of spectators by Joe Daw- 
son, in the Marmon, that gave Grant his 
opportunity. Dawson not only stopped to 
see what damage he had done, but he also 
made another stop at the pits to ask that 
help be sent to the back stretch. This, it 


_ is caleulated, cost him at least 2 minutes, 


which could have been used to great ad- 
vantage by Dawson. 

The wire fences in the home stretch 
helped protect that part of the course, but 
still, near the end of the race, spectators 
jumped the wire fence and ran onto the 
course. The Pinkertons stationed along 
here were about as useful as cigar store 
Indians, and did little to stem the tide of 
humanity. That there were no accidents 
near the stand was wonderful 

The finish of the big race was spectacu- 
lar indeed and more than repaid the spec- 
tators for the gloom occasioned by the ac- 
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TERRIBLE DUST ON MASSAPEQUA TURN CREATED WHEN KNIPPER IN LANCIA CAR WENT OVER THE TURN AND WAS WRECKED. THE CAR FOLLOWING 
KNIPPER IS SEEN IN THE Dust 









































THEIR FASTEST LAPS 
Vanderbilt 
Driver— Lap M.P.H. 
SRE ee eee 13 80.25 
EE: Sn AMAR 00 Havens oe 13 79.69 
Pee LGROVIONSE. oc ccccscacs 4 75.84 
oo RSs eer 8 74.72 
NEY ens ole oruhcse. oo svd Gis we 8 73.99 
H) otic jC COLE De ree 4 71,32 
' cap: A ee ee 19 70.55 
) ERAN Srorsmany erase 7 70.55 
| DEI ais’. g ose wledgreedw ea 2 70.55 
NES re cso wares, & coe eho 2 70.44 
SUES Sa ic. dk re, o0r0'e wn ere 11 70.22 
j a SE aan aoe Saar eee 7 70.22 
| MULFORD IN LOZIER ON BRIDGE WHERE COLUMBIA WAS WRECKED; THE BROKEN FENCE ON BRIDGE ers we. eee 2 69.58 
| Can Be SEEN In ILLUSTRATION SR eee 2 69.26 
a CE ET Ee Free 2 69.15 
cidents. It was one of those finishes simi- benerntn tet ee eee teens = psec 
PROFITS OF THE RACE lar to that between Bourque, in the Knox, raectoncag pee Red Sa et 2 er 
and Chevrolet, in the Buick, at Crown EIVINGGEONG i. 6.4.6.0 0as0 9 67.92 
While the Motor Cups Holding Point last year, where the two started Disbrow ................. .. 67.92 
company has made no report as to their last lap less than a minute apart. oe Rie le hs cane : mas 
the financial side of the big meet, it Here it was an unexpected puncture that s sgsiecnitmamenaee © on seal Si hs : 
is more than certain that it made a produced the uncertainty and made Grant i atari 
big profit. As a usual thing, road- at as & deeds S t 1 t teh f WAOSOTIRID ove iocc ie Wee sens 3 65.54 
racing is not a profitable venture, Cee ee ee ee a ee eee I Sanna oe en aie Gabe 10 62.76 
but with a plant such as exists on the second consecutive time the honors of IN iss goceaecenen bees 2 61.58 
Long Island it is possible to make the classic. Just finishing his twenty-first RRO cls ch tacicons wonton 4 56.52 
eae soci rt ae bine ra lap, Grant had to pull up at the pits to SOOO reds ces cows tacieetirGes 2 54.69 
or Cups Holdin : shi : : Massapequa 
have to build a grandstand each year; change a tire, which operation cost him . _— 
neither does it have to spend a lot almost 2 good minutes, of which advantage sacl a REAES A Sp eae Rane ; ae 
of money on the roads because of was taken by Dawson. At the end of the ndicott ................ 60. 
being able to use a stretch of the ; ; FROMGTES csiec ec evicciccces 5 57.31 
g , twentieth lap Grant was 2 minutes 13 sec- 0 ee een eae 4 53.41 
parkway. Therefore there is an ex- ae tee teri final f 
cellent opportunity to make a profit. onds to the good, but entering the fina 








It is more than probapie that the total 
receipts of the recent venture came 
close to $50,000, of which amount 
there must have been a surplus from 
which to declare a dividend to holders 
of stock in the parkway. The entry 
fees alone amounted to $18,000, while 
with grandstand seats selling at $5 
each, and parking spaces in propor- 
tion, there was a fine chance to get 
on velvet. The Motor Contest Asso- 
ciation alone paid $1,000 for a parking 
space for the use of its members, 
while single parking spaces in front 
of the grandstand and between the 
parkway proper and the wire fence 
which kept the spectators at bay 
brought as high as $60. It is a mat- 
ter of record that last year’s Van- 
derbilt likewise showed: a profit, but 
it is safe to say that it did not clean 
up as much as this year’s event. As 
to how the grand prix next week 
will turn out it is hard >to say, but 
with ‘the attractions of the foreign 
drivers there should be a big crowd. 























JOE DAWSON IN MARMON, WHICH FINISHED’ SECOND - 
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THIS VIEW OF THE CEMENT PARKWAY SHOWS THE LONG ISLAND RAILWAY TO THE RIGHT; AND FROM WHICH THOUSANDS WERE BROUGHT TO THE 


RACE ON THE EARLY MORNING TRAINS 















































TIRE CHANGES AT PITS 
! 
| 
No. Car Time 
PaPGRTIOOE 008 Vekslbivtvdeiates :30 
TPPEMRIOUINE | Sins kan sc ca eebeee end 2:00 
Pee, Ri F ocks ca csdos cece whee 1:00 
17—Pope-Hartford, L. F., R. R... 6:30 
22—Pope-Hartford ............... :30 
29—Marquette-Buick, R. R....... 1:30 
3—Marquette-Buick ............ :30 
pn EE a errs re ee re 1:00 
TiO lilekt, bar enc ckiecscnsccn 3:00 
ge ee. eer era 3:30 
22—Pope-Hartford .............-. 1:45 MITCHELL IN SIMPLEX PASSING THE GRAND STAND. THE OTHER SIMPLEX WAS WRECKED 
7—Benz, R. F., R. R., L. F...... 3:00 ON THE MASSAPEQUA Lopce Turn 
= Amplex, &.. Fis bs Aen... ees 5:00 
22—Pope-Hartford, R. F......... 5:00 round he only had a margin of 43 seconds. 
pinecone ae = Piggies re ak Another bit of trouble and he was done THE VANDERBILT COURSE 
2 ' for, but the big fellow did not let that 
16—Benz, L. F., R. Fic... cide. 4:30 ‘ A , P 
9—Amplex, R. R., R. F.......... 4:30 worry him. He sat in his car coolly while That Grant, in the Alco, should be 
2—Lozier, L. R., R. F., R. R.... 4:30 the tire was being changed, and then able to average 65.18 miles an hour 
11—Simplex, L. F., R. F.......... 4:00 opened wide for the final sprint. He did for 278 miles over a course in the con- 
10—National, R. R............... 2:00 not let Dawson worry him any, but swung dition the Vanderbilt was last Satur- 
17—Pope-Hartford, L. R., R. F... 2:30 around in 11:22, slower than the time made CAG AO ES CN ee ee 
SOMMMIUON isin ciccccctvesccee- 3:50 ma, Cee ver ee pee 
PP for the last lap by Dawson by 18 seconds, does not belong to the course, but to 
+ Sg haar aid a a 7 but still enough to win by an eyelash, so the car and driver. Had the going 
ep naib, enh dgghs aeoag e — to speak. Aitken, who was third, did not been as smooth as that at Savannah 
15—Stoddard-Dayton, R. F....... 4:30 ay : : a 2 years ago, or at Elgin this year, 
Sint TW... oc ooccancsc 1:45 run to the limit, either, being satisfied with the wiliniad averaue would have Gann 
16—-Biare. bs Pip Ri Pek... c eck dese 5:30 a last round in 11:26. Aitken confessed close to 70 miles an hour. That the 
Vere 05 Ws isc ceo clkeedeeeis :40 that near the end of the race the crowding Alco had the speed was shown by 
Ce deer ere ee 3:00 on the back stretch affected his nerve, its thirteenth lap, which was made 
eee: at the rate of 80.25 miles an hour. 
(Continued on page 10) The course in general was rough. 








The parkway portion was not rutted, 
of course, but the cracks in the ce- 
ment, running transversely, made the 
going decidedly bumpy in places. 
There were big spots that had chipped 
and had been filled in. As for the 
country road portion of the course, a 
little money spent on it would have 
vastly improved it. In many places 
on the back stretch the ruts were 
deep and bad, although there were 
one or two stretches where speed 
could be made. The turns, too, were 
bad, especially the one at Massape- 
qua lodge, where the cars left the 
parkway and swung onto the country 
road. It was soft there, and a tele- 
graph post was located just at the 
wrong place. On this turn there 
were three cars wrecked. It also is 
the same turn on which George Rob- 
ertson came to grief in practice. 
Here, too, the crowds gathered and 
greatly hampered the drivers, who 
were worried at this point. 


























JOHN AITKEN IN NATIONAL ON BACKSTRETCH 
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— SH 
STATISTICAL STORY OF THE SIXTH VANDERBILT CUP RACE WON BY GRANT IN ALCO —- 
7 
No.| Car and driver | Bore | Stroke | Cyl. cap | fs WERE: eae te Se 1 6 fe 
18 | Al | | Pr 43 5Y 584.8 A RID Seni vc rca via wares en soe 11:33 749 34:02 45:18 56:32 | 67:44 
spss _ ” Se ac oe 5 ean stec ess 11:16 | 14:13 | 14:16 | 11:14) 14:18 - 
ae ee een. oe 65.66 67.31 67.61 67.31 67.51 | 67.71 76: 
‘ es a: pasion HES aan Cope Eap ace Pere ‘i ¥ “ bs « = é u é r. 7 10:: 
25 | Marmon, Dawson .............. 4 : Le ESS eine er oe ane : : : H : 65: y 
: n eb see aiw dick donc cesta 10:46 | 10:50 | 10:54 11:10 | 10:51 69 
Ree MUNIN, 2c v ciw'b'o.cips cv ass soe 0% 67.71 70.44 70.00 69.58 67.92 | 69,90 83: 
eG NUTR 5 He5% oo eos S aan sees 6 4 8 3 3 | 3 13: 
10 | National, Aitken ............... 5 5 11-16 | 447 A Je. eRe es eons Por 11:31 22:35 | 33:39 44:52 56:04 69:54 55. 
SME 90h 5id oa cd vtae i cones 11:04 | 11:04 | 11:13 | 11:12 | 13:59 ; 
Ries IN os 5S Soc Be 655000 é-e en 65.84 68.53 68.53 67.61 67.71 | 54,82 79: 
SE Sree ee eee ee 12 9 5 7 7 | 12 11: 
31 | National, Disbrow ............. 5 5 11-16 | 447 py a errr rc e re rere 11:51 23:03 34:13 45:35 56:48 | 68:04 67. 
es, OER EEE EOE ROOT ET RT 11:12 11:10 11:12 11:13 | 11:16 
CRE IND oi s'e o'0:. 0% vc chee saws 64.00 67.71 67.92 67.71 67.61 | 67.31 77: 
er ee ees 18 11 2 12 | 8 10: 
4 SIO TRUCOS o.06 50 66 oe e'ecs 534 | 6 544.6 MEE I. £05 aR ay ae Sw 0 can 11:14 22:08 33:04 44:04 55:05 | 66:07 69. 
SRC dedlenss i 0aeeea sos daeee 10:54 10:56 11:00 11:01 | 11:02 ; 
CGS IND ooh. o scsi edt. % odaee 67.51 69.58 69.37 68.94 68.84 | 68,74 78: 
Ss ERIN ose 5:6 oes 0.9:52.9 &b 0sle.dcdaie 7 5 4 4 4 | 4 41: 
17 | Pope-Hartford, Fleming ....... 4% | 5% 389.9 RT NEIRI ois o5p-kce bs Kisialcinse ws ore'cisos ol 11:35 22:32 33:39 44:46 55:51 | 66:55 67 
ON ee ra rere 10:57 11:07 11:06 11:05 | 11:04 
Ss IED oreo icce aes Biccs 6.005e%s 65.47 69.26 68,22 68.33 68.43 | 68,53 79: 
eS 15 7 6 6 6 41: 
11 | Simplex, Mitchell .............. 534 | 5% 597.2 pi i. ae ee ain ae ie aa ga 11:46 23:19 34:41 46:07 57:24 | 68:41 67 
le. RSA eee 11:33 11:22 11:26 11:31 | 14:17 | 
|, See Oee eae eae 64.45 65.66 66.72 66.33 | 65.85 | 67.21 87 
SR EENIEN: Sete sciebaeSes 06 coe 16 13 15 14 11 | 9 16 
T 4 SONNE; FAORING on 5c cots cota cts 5 6 471.2 po eis eo ee 11:51 23:05 34:22 45:44 57:06 | 68:44 45 
ENON io 5 dice B55,0 sae 4 os05ieis 11:14 T1137 11:22 11:22 | 11:38 
EM IID ac cao vies Sab i cesees 64.00 67.51 67.21 66.72 66.72 65.19 33 
AERO PENT odo es ch deWekccledee 20 12 1 13 10 10 13 
15 | Stoddard-Dayton, Harding ..... 5 | 5% 431.9 oe, | SO Se ee pera eer 11:54 23:26 34:51 46:19 57:46 | 69:08 54 
NNN III a hg 8S Cala Sioa s!slo'3: 48-8 38.09 ] 11:34 11:25 11:28 11:27 11:22 
| | eae 63.73 65.57 66.43 66.14 66.24 66.72 77 
| REN SENTIOTD aire b e1e,0.57s oie U 6-00 ened 21 15 14 15 12 11 11 
22 | Pope-Hartford, Dingley ........ 434 | 5% | 389.9 Be ay ae MEET SOE Ce eee : er 22:28 33:26 44:26 55:32 | 66:34 68 
| RONSON hho woos 6 diesen bo Se s.s)4 59's 11:01 10:58 | 11:00 | 11:06 | 11:02 
SEMEy NINN oii iee Kode bee vec tves 66.24 68.84 69.15 68.94 68.33 | 68,74 85 
Se EIIIE Soe: tsb a aieleieie¥ o <'s 0:9 be 9 6 9 5 5 | 5 11 
_ 20 | Oldsmobile, Stillman ........... 5 6 471.2 WP INO 556.565 530s < ois ole se sin'elee 12:37 24:46 36:51 49:11 61:08 | 73:13 64 
OM EE oes SS oS Lislaie yp aiete crs: 6 esis 12:11 12:05 12:20 11:57 | 12:05 
| LER UNI a dese os cicdch ev cpeees 60.11 62.25 62.76 61.49 63.46 | 62.76 39 
| | EN INNIS oy 3s 6'n Sco clo eS 0% 60 bres | 24 20 18 20 ae: | 16 14 
16 | Benz, Bruce-Brown ............ 6 ..} | 471.2 AUMMNATIONIR VF's 8. s:a:a via wise 0 6 45's \0 | 11:29 | 29:43 | 44:53 | 51:59 708 | 74:12 5 
RP UNINES (ooo ace wea Sh wise s Caw 18:14 15:10 11:09 | 11:04 
eG eee | 66.04 | 41.58 | 50:00 68.02 | 68.53 40 
| EG NNO IINE oss ess eecesedacwsic | 11. | 24 | 23 22 19 17 41 
1 | National, Livingstone .......... 5 5 11-16 | 447 Li Sa re | 11:34 | 37:01 | 50:39 77:10 83:20 | 99:23 6s 
ee eae rer ey err ee | 15:27 |] 13:38 26:31 | 16:03 
| Rn re | 65.57 | 49.08 | 55.62 28.60 | 47,25 8: 
| ER CORIO 66 eSeicsnees sc ceee | 14 | 25 24 26 23 | 23 1: 
SO] Amiplex, Jones .........000c0005 5 5 11-16 | 447 TSN. ko lvcceccenaescaceenad |} 12:13 | 23:51 | 35:25 47:07 58:48 | 70:32 6 
| | ree mer oeree | |} 11:38 11:34 11:42 11:41 11:44 
ee, ee ee ree | 62,08 65.19 65.57 64.82 64.91 64.64 
Pee eee eee | 22 18 16 17 14 8 1 
6 | Simplex, Beardsley ............ 534 | 534 597.2 PN ao Sindh ead Satins asic es | 14:20 25:37 36:53 48:22 58:49 | 71:09 6 
| NID MEM CW side scien dies 640 eee aene | tise 11:16 11:29 10:27 12:20 
| EU NO bic cic cvcamensedecee's | 582.01 67.21 67.31 66.04 72.57 61.49 42 
| | ee eee eee | 27 21 19 19 15 14 1 
28 | Apperson, Hanshue ............ 534 | 534 | 597.2 Wi ti. SO eee eee ere | 16:32 57:02 74:40 86:33 98:38 110:37 ¢ 
[= | 2S PRES erent 40:30 | 17:38 | 11:53 | 12:05 { 11:59 
‘ Oe | ee ere | 45.76 18.72 43.00 63.82 62.76 63.29 8 
: REE RTEIINE, oo. 30's 0's o's ereigns 8 eedeca% | 28 27 26 27 25 24 1 
4 | Mercedes, Wishart ............. 5 | 6 570.2 who ik) ere ere | 11:22 27:58 39:09 55:10 66:08 | 77:07 é 
ESE, Solas 08 Cows sa wrrca wes ewe | 16:36 11:11 14:01 10:58 | 10:59 . 
| MND TIND oi 6 oi5.c's 070 wa hid e-0 010 6085 | 66.72 | 45.68 67.81 54.10 69.15 69.05 8 
| DMD DOSION 6.6 i secre dein asaees 8 22 20 23 20 18 1 
26 | Houpt-Rockwell, Limberg ...... 5 | 6 | 570.2 METRE oie wastes ciery e's oe ea ws ee 12:15 24:04 35:43 | 47:29 59:07 | 71:34 6 
ee SC Oe Le ee 11:49 11:39 11:46 11:38 12:27 
OE ta ok oe Eee eee eee 61.91 64.18 65.10 64.45 65.19 60.92 7 
ee ee eee eae ‘a = ” 2 ‘i 4 i z | se pe an 4 
29 | Marquette-Buick, L. Chevrolet. 6 5) 593.7 MOORE 6 iis 50.0% c00 drawers eee : - : : : : 
. , /s RRMTMMEE TL 20. cacssc cs aseaeecabec 10:33 | 10:04] 10:13 | 10:21 | 10:33 4 
| LAR SOWEPRES = i55o 5 oy oka oiseceas oe 70.44 71.89 75.34 74.23 73.27 | 71,89 9 
| CRG AUIMI CHOIR: oi6iciso ee ewnivoe'sesdeae 1 1 1 1 1 1 
21 | Marmon, Harroun ............. 44 | 6 413.5 WINE 5 4 5b sng hd wrsce alera's ese ayes 35:27 46:21 57:00 67:38 78:20 | 89:05 ( 
| | LBD SING: cciie eevee eeecewesdans | | 10:54 10:39 10:38 10:42 | 10:45 
ev ct, ee ee ee ee | 37.08 | 69.58 | 71.21 71,32 70.88 | 70.55 7 
LSrTMOMMNON SS S855 Kas oer evee das | 30 26 25 24 20 1 
19 | Jackson, Schiefler .............. 4% | 43%4 354.6 UC EIIND 6 6.6 6:6.0: 5% 9% 001s ohare eae d's 102:09 | 115:22 | 128:03 | 140:23 | 152:37 | 164:53 
ee PE ee eer err Tre 13:13 12:41 12:20 12:14 | 12:16 
RL. , Ee 7.42 | 57:38 59.80 61.49 61.99 61.83 3 
ERI HORINION 0.0 o scncek se dens.ccsie on | 31 28 27 28 26 26 ; 
24 | Stoddard-Dayton, De Hymel....| ‘5 5V 431.9 po oS SRS eer et etre | 12:45 23:37 34:26 45:16 66:15 78:04 : 
ee Ee eee | 10:52 | 10:49 | 10:50 | 11:39 | 11:09 
hn ee Ane oe | 59.48 69.79 70.11 70.00 65.10 | 68,02 7 
ES Re | 25 17 13 10 21 19 : 
27 | Marquette-Buick, Burman ..... 6 54 593.7 by OO Se ere ere 11:03 21:39 32:09 42:37 53:00 | 63:40 f 
CE? Se eee eae crea 10:36 | 10:30 | 10:18 | 10:23 | 10:40 
ree ee 68.63 71.55 72,23 73.63 73.04 71,10 11 
RMON ooo cos oo od dass 00 4 2 2 2 2 
14 | Corbin six, Matson............. 470 | 4% 405.6 REI, See's 0 6 0S)e 0's db es ee oes 11:48 23:36 48:30 74:32 86:52 98:57 
ASE ED ee eee eer | 11:48 | 25:54 | 26:02 | 12:20 | 12:05 
LORRI 65 55 Soo ds. cio'0 Woe eee’ 64.27 | 64.27 | 29.28 | 29.13 | 61.49 | 62.76 44 
| SI, 2 cov dayp aces vwanses 17 16 22 25 2 | 2 P 
3 | Marquette-Buick, A. Chevrolet. 6 5% | 593.7 Po... EASE A aera er 11:03 29:35 40:24 50:24 61:34 | 115:59 
hs cade oka ettincss 18:32 | 10:49 | 10:00 {| 11:10 | 54:25 
ee II seo. ae 3 o's'0 Wiad cutee | 68.63 | 40.92 70.11 74.60 67.92 | 13.93 r 
eer ae | 3 23 21 21 18 2 
23 | American, Wallace ............. 534 | 5\% 389.9 iN EIEN os 05 oie 50h 56S oa: clenletad 11:28 | 22:34 33:42 45:08 84:02 | 98:04 
Lap CME 2.0... cecececcvccscnes. 11:06:| 11:08 | 11:26 | 38:54 | 14:02 
Lith AWM 5 50 oo bc Sows cowsvcd 68.63 68.33 68.12 66.33 19.49 | e+ F 
rere es | 10 8 a 24) 2 
ee  PMIINE: i tie busses o0e-b alex 5 6 471.2 ORE ie 8s 6a Gove sa wetawayes wen 11:51 23:25 34:51 46:25 58:02 | 
er eee eee oer 11:34 11:26 11:34 11:37 | 
Reet ME oo ie 5.5.0 ois 6 clei swe’, | 64.00 65.57 66.33 65.66 65.29 
NE STEED i ook d 0:0 heap wins sic euaes | 19 14 15 16 13 
mes CRO BI, Beleher. ...5...cceces 5 434 559.5 WENO OSG cay ore (scuewmoese 1 11:00 | 29:25 | 32:33 | \ 
eh is cacemae cere. | 10:45 10:48 | Valve trouble | 
aS ee eee ee | 68.94] 70.55 | 70.22 | 
SED IID 6 3a. Gast 50 0S :cse's a eee 6 | 3 3 
30 | Royal Tourist, Jardine......... 5lm | 6 570.2 RI 6s, otic waiheh eb aR are Sie | 23:43 | Broken camshaft | 
RR rr ere ee .( 22:3 
RRSP i Scc'oig ski ow cesetwese | 29 | = 
Te 2 MPRURIG, DONG: oock a sccecccene 4% | 5 410.6 Car ran off track first lan J ait 
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=== SHOWING TOTAL TIME, LAP TIME, LAP AVERAGE AND LAP POSITION OF EACH CAR 

LCO — 

_— SE 26 SH SRS. GF PE : eae ee | a a NR OS | M.P.H. 
“22 79:02 | 90:20 | 101:50 | 115:16 | 126:34 | 189:58 | 149:25 | 160:50 | 172:09 | 183:27 | 196:33 | 207:57 | 220:51 | 232:06 | 244: : 

oe 41:18 | 11:18 | 11:30 | 13:26 | 11:18 13:24 | 9:27 | 11:25 | 11:19 | 11:18 | 13:06] 11:24 | 12:54 tn:38 | 42:30 | 11:22 — 
A 67.11 | 67.11 | 65.95 | 56.45 67.11 | 56.69 | 80.25 | 66.43 | 67.01) 67.11 | 57.89 66.53 |} 58.79] 67.41 | 60.67 | 66.72 

67.71 76:36 | 87:26 | 98:15 | 109:25 | 120:17 {| 135:23 | 146:42 | 158:30 | 1 3 2 3 } i ‘ ; 3 

: : : 69:45 | 181:02 | 192:32 | 211:54 | 223:11 | 234:1 1 :23. d 
aa 10:53 | 10:50] 10:49 | 11:10 | 10:52 15:06 | 11:19 | 11:58 | 11:15 | 11:17] 11:30} 14:22 | 11:17 aetiog | “41:00 | 1120484 sd 
rte 69.6¢ | 70.00 | 70.11 | 67.92 69.79 60.22 | 67.01 | 63.38 | 67.41 | 67.21 65.95 | 66.72 | 67.21) 68.12) 68. 94 | 68.53 
69.90 93:27 |. 94:52 | 106:17 | 117:43 | 129:02 | 142:32 | 152:03 | 163:38 | 175 2 é é 1 3 ; ; ; 

: : = $ : : : : :03 | 186:26 | 198:08 | 211:21 | 222:56 | 234:27 | 246: :29. . 
wil 13:33 | 11:25 | 11:25 | 11:26 | 11:19 13:30 | 9:31 | 11:35 | 11:25 | 11:23 | 11:42) 13:13} 11:35 | 11:31 19398 | *aazeza | oO? 
oa 55.92 | 66.43 | 66.43 | 66.33 67.01 | 56.17, | 79.69 | 65.47 | 66.43 | 66.62 | 64.82) 57.38 65.47 | 65.85 | 65.38 | 66.33 
54.82 79:16 | 91:08 | 102:18 | 113:43 | 125:10 | 136:32 | 149:17 | 160:41 | 176 4 3 3 f 3 ; 3 

: : : 3 : : : : :28 | 191:34 | 203:03 | 214:43 | 227:51 41: : 208. . 
cant 41:12 | 11:52 | 11:10] 11:25 | 11:27 tiias | ‘izias | ‘Sncea| aesar | ‘tie | “Sicos | “4ts40 | 9008 | ag:13 772, | “aietes | 
re 67.71 | 63.91 | 67.92 | 66.43 | 66.24 66.72 | 59.48 | 61.16 | 48.05 | 50.22 | 66.04 65.01 | 87.74) 57.38 | 66.62 64.91 
67.31 77:05 | 87:59 | 103:25 | 114:23 | 125:24 | 139:23 | 157:36 | 168:42 | 179 é 3 3 2 ; 4 3 3 

: : : : : : : 746 | 191:09 | 206:38 218:02 | 231:27 2: : 264 :33. 
eal 10:58 | 10:54 | 15:26 | 10:58 | 11:01 gies | te:ta | ‘11:06 | 11:08 | ‘ties | “asia | “atiee | -aaize | 4tc07 7etiog | -10:88.59 is 
12 69.15 | 69.58 | 49.14 69.15 | 68.84 64.23 | 41.63 | 68.33 | 68.53 | 66.62 | 48.98 | 66.53 | 56.52 | 68.22) 68.63 69.47 
68.74 78:09 | 89:07 | 102:12 | 120:12 | 131:25 | 142:50 | 154:10 | 165:35 Y : ; : ° 2 ; 

: : :35 | 176:52 | 188:11 | 201:43 | 216:42 : :09 | 255: 37. : 
eal 41:14 | 10:58 | 13:05 | 18:00 | 11:13 {tis | “11:20 | ‘a1:98 | ‘4nst7 | ‘tia | ta:s2 | “sass0 | 11:80 atta? | 13:68 aise? | 
pe 67.51 | 69.15 | 57.96 42.13 | 67.61) 66.43 | 66.91 | 66.43 | 67.21 | 67.01 | 56.03 | 50.60 | 64.09 65.29 | 54.49 | 65.66 
68.53 : ‘ . ¢ Goes 6 5 6 6 

79:57 | 91:15 | 106:11 | 117:32 | 128:56 { 144:20 | 155:40 | 167:13 | 178:41 | 193:02 | 208:58 | 220:2 : 45: 1 :01 1 
me 41:16 | 11:18 | 15:56 | 11:21 | 11:24 sia | 11:20 | “14:88 | dtee | ‘tao1 | “Sesse | “aaie | caesar | itsad 7egi1e | 41:49:69 “ 
re 67.31 | 67.11 | 47.59 | 66.82 | 66.53 49.24 | 66.91 | 65.66 | 66.14 | 52.85 | 47.59 | 66.53 | 52.60 | 64.64 | 52.97 64.18 
67.21 , , , ; 10 10 8 7 7 

97:15 | 99:13 | 110:54 | 122:33 | 134:21 | 146:09 | 160:52 | 172:55 | 184:37 | 196:39 | 208:3 : 
aus 16:31 | 11:58 | 11:43 | 11:39 | 11:49 i:48 | a4cai | 42:08 | “tisae | ‘aco | “ties | 74:98 | “tsar | tisae 78.0 | 4844.27 bis 
oa 45.91 | 63.38 | 64.73 65.10 | 64.18 64.27 | 51.65 | 62.94 | 64.82 | 63.02 | 64.00) 65.19 | 64.36 | 64.82 | 58.04 48.20 
65.19 ; 10 9 + 8 13 8 
33:02 | 94:22 | 105:41 | 125:06 | 136:43 | 147:56 | 159:25 | 170:53 | 182:15 | 193:30 : : : : : 
oom 13:54 | 11:20 | 11:19 | 19:25 [ 11:37 1:13 | “12:99 | 41:28 | ‘inie| ‘tiate | atsti | “apcoe | -aisa6 | 16:27 aay | 11:34 — 
ree 54.56 | 66.91) 67.01 39.05 | 68.29 67.61 | 60.75 | 66.14 | 66.72 | 67.41 | 67.81 | 51.27 | 68.47 | 49.08 51.30 | 65.57 
66.72 , 9 7 9 7 9 8 9 
77:40 | 88:41 | 102:32 | 117:20 | 128:35 | 146:10 | 162:24 | 176:04 | 187:27 | 202:17 | 215:44 : : : : 
ea 11:06 | 11:01 | 2:61 | 14:88 | 11:1 | 17:85 | 16:14 | 13:40 | 11:28 | 14:60 | 13:97 | “44:19 “Ts mage | 12:26 | 12:56 = 
11 68.33 | 68.84 | 89.02 49.03 | 67.41 43.13 | 46.71 | 55.49 | 66.62 | B12 | 56.38 | 67.01 | 66.04 | 52.97 | 61.00 | 58.64 | 
68.74 | Ziic we 14 | 12 9 10 
95:04 | 96:57 | 108:45 | 120:30 | 132:10 | 148:47 | 163:25 | 179:01 | 191:12 | 203:1 :; . ' 
7 11:51 | 11:53 | 11:48 | 11:45 | 11:40 16:37 | 14:38 | 18:36 | 12:11 | 42:01 | 12110 | -a4:59 ot 38 mae) pica 
sa 64.00 | 63.82 | 64.27 | 65.54 65.01 46.64 | 51.82 | 48.61 | 62.25 | 63.11 | 62.33 | 63.46 | 34.05 62.85 
62.76 | 14 | 13 | 13 | 13 12 12 10 
9:00 | 100:27 | 111:40 | 124:21 | 136:09 | 147:28 | 159:08 | 173:21 | 189:20 | 200:59 ; . 
mm 14:48 | 11:27 | 11:13 | 12:41 | 11:48 11:19 | 11:40 | 44:13 | 19:59 | 11:38 | “19:00 | ath arias | 19 gas | 1a:d1 “ 
1108 51.24 | 66.24 | 67.61 | 59.80 | 64.27 | 67.01 | 65.01 | 58.34 | 47.44 | 65.10 | 61.41 | 67.81} 70. 85 38. 46 | 56.42 
68.53 | 13 | 11 12 41: 11 11 
40:24 | 121:45 | 132:55 | 144: 08 | 155:34 | 166:54 | 178:15 | 189:30 | 20:49 | 212:1 . ; 
ou 41:01 | 11:21) 11:10 | 14:13 | 11:26 11:20 | 11:21 | 11:15 | 11:19 | 11:26 | aa 42 “i338 | om | a 0 — = 
16:03 — ~s 7 67.61 | 66.33 66.91 | 66 82 | 67.41 | 67.01 | 66.33 | 64.82 | 54, a | 66.82 66. o | 65.95 | 
47,25 14 15 : 13 | 12 | | 
92:16 | 122:50 | 134:26 | 146:04 | 158:06 | 175:41 | 187:17 | 204:32 | 216:15 ; , 
70:2 11:44 | 40:34 | 11:36 | 11:38 | 12:02 | 17:35) 11:36) 17:15 | 11:43 | “1:59 | ties | at: 3 | ant: a0 ppt | 
if ties | er) sa | beg | S92) 4018 | Geog | 4396) ok73| Goad | oxen | sagt | Gb | 
| | 16 | 16 ; | 
= 82:25 | 93:41 | 105:00 | 116:19 | 127:33 | 198:54 | 150:19 | 164:41 | 176:04 | 187:27 | 198:86 | PS sty 
a 11:16 | 11:16) 11:19 | 11:19 | 11:04 11:21 | 11:25 | 14:2 41:23 | 14:08 | tii2B | 7iaie 
12:9) 67.31 | 67.31 | 67.04 67.01 | 68.53 | 66.82 | 66.43 | 52.81| 66.62 | 66.62 66.14| 50.66 
H 6 | 5 | ‘ s | 
“— 4p2:52 | 142:30 | 155:00 | 166:53 | 178:41 | 190:32 | 208:05 | 220:32 | 292:58 | 245:21 | 257:29 C= 
410:37 12:15 | 19:38 | 11:30 | 11:53 | 10:48 | 11:51 | 17:33 | “12:27 | 12:26 | 12:03 | 49:08 | 
107 61.91 | 38.62 | 65.98 63.82 | 70.22) 64.00 | 43.21 | 60.92 | 67.00 | 61.24} 62.51 
Pe 19 | 
= 98:09 | 99:11 | 110:13 | 153:45 | 165:23 | 193:00 | 204:19 | 215:22 | 226:30 237:36 | 259:00 ” 
ue ‘1:02 | 11:02 | 11:02 | 42:32 | 11:38 | 27:37 | 11:19 | 11:03 | 11:08 | 11:06 | © 21:24 
10:89 68.74 | 68.74 | 68.74 17.83 | 65.19 27.46 | 67.01 | 68.63 | 68.12 | 68.33 | 35.43 | 
RE 
oS 83:18 | 95:01 | 110:43 | 122:33 | 134:17 | 156:57 | 170:24 | | 219:59 | 231:36 | 250:13 | 265:38 by 
71:34 11:44 | 11:43 | 15:42 | 11:50 | 11:44 12:40 | 13:27 | 49:25 | 11:37 | 18:47 | "15:20 
49.97 64.64 | 64.73 | ; | 64.09 | 64:64 | 59.87 | 56.38 | 15.34 | 65.29 | 40.97 | 49.46 | , 
60.92 4 1g 8 | 18 | 19 | 
73:11 | 93:45 | 103:04 | 114:11 | 125:18 | 36:11 | 147:14 | 158:13 | 175: 23 i 
| om 10:31 | 10:94) teee | t1:07 tia2 | W988) th | 10: a | a eee | 
 $0:33 7a.ii | 71.77 | $7.98 68.22 | 68.22 69.68 | 68.63 | 69.03 | 44.17 | ‘ 
| 1 | 4 
| 71.89 _ 99:58 | 116:47 | 164:23 | 175:40 | 186:41 | 197:43 | 209:02 Eroken crawkehatt | 
99:05 10:53 | 16:49 | 17:36 | 11:17 | 11:01 11:02 | 11:19 
| F048 69.68 | 45.09 | 43.09 | 67.21 | 68.84 | 68.74 | 67.01 
70.55 20; 19 23 22 20 
4 17:12 | 187:27 | 201:40 | 213:46 | 225:55 | 242:15 | 254:53 | 267:11 
464:53 12:19 | 10:15 | 14:13 | 12:06 | 12:09 16:20 | 12:38 | 12:18 
92:16 61.58 | 73.99 | 53.34 | 62.68 | 62.42 | 60.03 | 60.03 
61.83 25 24 24 23 21 | 20 
36 88:52 | 99:42 | 110:37 | 123:04 | 134:05 | 
78:04 10:48 10:50 10:55 12:27 11:01 Broken steering knuckle 
rs 70.22 | 70.00 | 69.47) 60.92 | 68.84 l | 
| 68.02 18 17 15 14 12 
| ig 75:51 | 86:52 | 97:01 | 
| 63:40 ee 11:01 | 10:09 | 
| 8 62.25 | 68.84 | 74.72 | 
| =e 119:43 | 137:37 | 149:45 | | 
| 99:87 10:45 | 17:55 | 12:08 
| 12:05 70.55 | 42.92 62.54 | 
| ar be 0 05 | Broken aime 
| 115359 ° | 
| 4 24 | 
| beer Cracked er 
| 98:04 
14:02 | 
| a Car Bvt afire j | 
{ | 
| = | _ | L 
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1—On Bridge Looking Towards Grand Stand from the East 
2—Johnny Aitken in National Chasing No. 11 Simplex 
3—Hanshue in the Apperson on His Final Circuit 
. 4—Heinemann in Marmon Pursued by Two Vanderbilt Cars 
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i—Johnny Aitken in National After One of His Fast Laps. 
2—Knipper in Lancia in Massapequa in Early Stage of Race 
3—Dawson in Marmon in Chase of Fleming in Pope- Hartford 
4—Harding in Stoddard-Dayton Given the Flag by the Starter 
5—Grant in Alco Winning His Second Vanderbilt Cup Race 
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VANDERBILT RACE RESULTS 
(Continued from page 5) 





and that he did not extend himself, even 
though the Vanderbilt cup itself was the 
prize, 

Probably the most gratifying feature of 
the race from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturers was that the first five to finish 
were stock cars from stem to stern, despite 
the fact that the Vanderbilt is a free-for- 
all, with a piston displacement limit of 
600 inches. The specially built cars got 
little of the glory, and the result is taken 
as a vindication for the supporters of the 
stock car theory as it applies to contest 
work. Of the thirty-one cars that were 
entered in the Vanderbilt, thirty were sent 
away by Starter Wagner, the start being 
at 5:55, just as dawn was breaking. At 
this time there was a slight drizzle, which, 
however, did not last long, the streak of 
weather giving way to a beautiful Indian 
summer day that was enjoyed by all. No. 
5 Oldsmobile did not get to the tape, a seized 
piston which developed on the way from 
the camp causing the car to be withdrawn 
at the last minute. The Vanderbilt had 
the right of way and the big cars lined up 
at the tape, while the Wheatley and Massa- 
pequa cars were parked at the east end 
of the pit for a start later on. The 
Wheatleyites left an hour after the last 
Vanderbilt cup car, and the Massapequans 
half an hour after the Wheatley, which 
made the sport far more enjoyable. Still, 
it almost caused an accident, for while 
the Wheatley was getting under way a 
Vanderbilt car, Hearne’s Benz, nearly 
went into the crowd at this point. A 
Wheatley car was swinging into the 
course, and the cloud of smoke it emitted 
caused the Benz to swing to the extreme 
left side of the course, its wheels leaving 
the cement and sending up a hig cloud of 
dust. It looked for a minute as if the car had 
gone into the crowd, but Hearne kept his 
nerve and pulled out beautifully and kept 
on his way, undisturbed by the incident. 
In the Wheatley all the cars started save 
the Correja, which was disqualified by the 
technical committee on the grounds that 
it did not come up to full stock specifica- 
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REMOVING THE TIRES AND EQUIPMENT FROM THE PITS AFTER THE RACE 


tions as required by the A. A. A. technical 
committee. 

Looking at the course before the race 
started, it looked far from fast. The park- 
way part was rough and occupants of cars 
could distinctly feel the bumps occasioned 
by the waves and miniature ruts. The 
country road section really was better, 
although over near Hicksville there were 
some bad spots, while the turns were not 
any too good. That such wonderful speed 
was made is not due to the course, but 
to the cars themselves. _Had the course 
been right and guarded the winner un- 
doubtedly could have averaged better than 
70 miles an hour, it is declared by the ex- 
perts. 

As had been anticipated, the Marquette- 
Buicks started out to beat it from the 
first lap on. Louis Chevrolet killed his 
motor at the start and this delayed him 
so that he and the Royal Tourist left the 
mark together. Still Chevrolet jumped 
into the lead, even with this 15-second 
loss, and he turned the first lap in 10:46. 
Increasing his speed, he went out to make 
it a runaway, and it seemed all over save 
the shouting, provided the car could stand 
up. At the end of eight laps Chevrolet 


had averaged 75 miles an hour, and there 
was a possibility of his getting that long 
standing record of Nazzaro’s, made in the 
Florio cup race a couple of years back. 
There seemed to be no limit to Chevrolet’s 
speed, and just to show what he could do 
he turned several fast laps on which he 
ran close to 80 miles an hour. It proved 
the beginning of the end for him, for im- 
mediately following magneto and chain 
trouble developed and cost Chevrolet his 
lead. Still, he had not lost the cup, for 
he was nearly 4 minutes to the good at 
the end of the eighth. Fighting, he 
worked back to first again at the end of 
the fourteenth, dropped to fourth on the 
next round, and then came the accident 
which killed his mechanie and stopped 
the car. 


With Chevrolet out in front and beating 
it this way, the others were going at a 
elip that ordinarily would have been con- 
sidered wonderful. Burman was runner-up 
for the first half, while clinging desper- 
ately to the leaders was Dawson, in the 
Marmon, who refused to be seared by the 
record-breaking pace of the Marquette- 
Buick. Mulford, in the Lozier, also was 


far from beaten, while Aitken was well in 





At THE WESTBURY TURN—BEFORE THE END OF THE RACE THE CROWDS WERE CONSTANTLY ON THE COURSE—THE WHITE Wavy LINE SHOWS WHERE 
THE RACING CaRS HaD TO WEAVE THEIR WAY THROUGH THE CROWDS 














the vanguard. On the other hand, Grant 
was following the same tactics that won 
the cup for him a year ago. He was thir. 
teenth at the end of the first lap, was 
tenth in the second and third, then elev- 
enth, then eighth in the sixth, where he 
went to seventh, staying there for three 
rounds, when there came several kaleido- 
scopic changes that advanced him to third, 
with Dawson second. Then he slumped 
to fifth, and then to sixth. In the thir- 
teenth, however, he moved to fourth, and 
in the fifteenth he became second to Daw- 
son, finally getting the lead on the Mar- 
mon youngster in the seventeenth round 
and holding it from there to the end of 
the race, although he was in peril at the 
end of the twenty-first round. 

Mulford, in the Lozier, looked a danger- 
ous foe in the early stages of the race. 
The car that won the Elgin National tro- 
phy in July, and which was looked upon 
as the stock car champion, ran consist- 
ently for twelve laps, then Mulford began 
to have tire trouble, from which he was im- 
mune at Elgin. Added to this he lost 8 
minutes on one stop, when he was forced 
to change a valve. He never regained his 
lost ground, but at the end he had worked 
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LOADING ALL THE NECESSARIES AT THE PITS IMMEDIATELY THE RACE WAS OVER 


up to fifth position, in which he finished. 

The speed of the cars was well illus- 
trated by the lap times, two of the con- 
testants beating last year’s 9:56. Grant, 
in the Alco, showed what he could do in 
the thirteenth round, when he let out the 
big black car and whizzed around in 9:27, 
equal to 80.25 miles an hour. This was 
the fastest lap of tle race. Aitken, in the 
National, wasn’t so slow, either, his best 
lap being the thirteenth, when he did 9:37, 
or 79.69 miles per hour. Dawson did 10:46 
in bis second round, at which time Mulford 
showed 10:54. Schiefler, in the Jackson, 
after his early troubles, turned 10:15 in 
the eighth, while Arthur Chevrolet made 
his fourth round in 10:00. Rurman turned 
10:09 in the eighth. 

Naturally, with such a tremendous field 
in the Vanderbilt, the smaller events suf- 
fered in comparison, and these contests 
attracted little attention, although the 
smaller cars were putting up meritorious 
performances which would have stirred the 
crowd to enthusiasm had the races been 
segregated as they were at Elgin. In the 
Wheatley, in which the Falears ran one, 
two, Heinemann, in the Marmon, seemed 
a sure winner. He was nearly 4 minutes 






II 


ahead of Pearce, in the Falear, when igni- 
tion trouble developed, and while the Mar- 
mon kept going it was dull of speed and 
never was a factor in the battle from that 
point on. For ten of the fifteen laps Pearce 
led his teammate, Gelnaw, but in the elev- 
enth the latter gained the front and never 
left the result in doubt. Only the two 
Falears completed the full race. The Cor- 
bin and the Fry Mercer went out in the 
second round. 

The Massapequa brought out two Coles, 
two Abbotts and the Lancia, and the race 
seemed made for the foreign car. Knip- 
per went his first five laps faster than the 
Falears in the Wheatley, but in the sev- 
enth he ran off the bank at Massapequa 
lodge and was down and out. This left 
it all clear sailing for Bill Endicott, in 
the Cole, who jogged along to victory, pur- 
sued by Roberts in the Abbott-Detroit, who 
snatched the place from Edmunds, in the 
other Cole. The second Abbott, which was 
driven by Padula, hit a telegraph pole in 
the second lap at Massapequa lodge and 
stayed there. 

Following the race, some of the officials 
drove around the course and were dis- 
mayed at what they saw. There were 
wrecked cars galore. At Massapequa lodge 
alone there were the Beardsley Simplex, 
the Lancia and the Padula Abbott, while 
further on were Burman’s Marquette- 
Buick, Jardine’s Royal, Louis Chevrolet’s 
ear and Stone’s Columbia. Apparently the 
race itself had not damaged the course 
much. If anything the back stretch was 
in better shape than it was on Friday 
night. The turns, though, had been 
chopped up. 


At the request of both the Alco and the 
National the A. A. A. technical committee 
last night made an inspection of both 
jrant’s and Aitken’s cars to pass upon 
their stock qualifications. The committee 
examined the cars carefully and then cer- 
tified that both of them were stock in 
every particular. The Alco is the same 
ear ‘hat Grant drove in last year’s Van- 
derbilt.. While there were other stock 
ears in yesterday’s race the makers of 
them did not ask for an official examina- 
tion. 





\LL ALONG THE BACKSTRETCH THERE WERE NoT ANY FENCES TO KEEP THE CROWDS BACK AND THEY SWARMED OVER THE CoURSE SO THAT DRIVERS 
CouLpD Not See More THAN 100 YarDS AHEAD OF THEM 
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MECHANICAL TROUBLES IN VANDERBILT RACE. 


HE story of the causes of the wrecks 

that so often strew the roadside after 
a big road race ordeal never is a pleasant 
one or is a narration of those troubles 
that befell the different contestants during 
their terrific warfare with rough roads and 
Father Time before they finally crossed 
the tape and received the checkered finish- 
ing flag. The races have a particularly 
heavy wreckage toll, much of which was 
caused indirectly by the poor policing of 
the course, which policing, by allowing 
the crowds to crowd on the road in front 
of the racing cars so that four of the ears 
struck people standing on the roadway, 
irritated and disturbed the drivers so that 
their efforts had to be too much centered 
on avoiding the crowds on the road in- 
stead of nursing the car by picking out 
the most favorable parts of the highway 
and giving that quota of attention to the 
care of the motor which it deserves in a 
long-distance road race. 

Thirty-one cars were entered in the 
Vanderbilt race. One dropped out just 
as it reached the starting line, twelve fell 
by the wayside during the race, ten fin- 
ished and eight were running in good con- 
dition when the referee called the event 
off and did not give the majority of these 
eight an opportunity to finish. Eighteen 
ears to be running out of thirty at the 
end of a 278-mile race over a cruel road 
is a good record, and of these eighteen, 
fifteen were American machines. 

The study of the wreckage in the wake 
of a road race is only valuable insofar 
















FLEMING IN POPE-HARTFORD TAKING ON GASOLINE AND TIRES AT THE PITS. THE Two 
Pores Hap More THAN THE AVERAGE OF TIRE TROUBLES 


as to see in an analysis of the wrecks the 
causes that led to them. The study of 
wrecks for curiosity’s sake is too morbid 
an occupation for anyone deeply inter- 
ested in the motor industry. Beginning 
at the darkest phase of the question, 
namely, the thirteen cars that fell out, 
eight made their exit before the race was 
half over; in facet, by the time it was 
one-third over. All of these going out 
before the end of the seventh lap lost 
their chances through apparently trying to 
make too much speed, more speed than 
their machines, with the care 

they were giving them, would 

stand. This speed mania was an 

internal condition with the driv- 

ers. They knew of the big 

field, they knew of the fast 

ears, cars which 
had shown fast 
laps in preliminary 
work, and they felt 
they were out to 


win their spurs, and if they were to win 
them they must start from the first lap, 
which several of them did. The results 
show that some of the cars were injured 
more in the first two laps than in the re- 
mainder of the race. 

Before further analyzing the troubles, 
a list of them will prove of interest: 

Lap 1. Columbia through fence. 

Lap 2. Royal broke a camshaft. 

Lap 4. The Knox broke a valve. 

Lap 6. Heim’s Benz broke the gasoline 
line and the leaking gasoline was set on 
fire in the mud apron and all insulation 
was burned off the ignition cables. 

Lap 7. The American cracked a pair 
of cylinders. 

Lap 8. Arthur Chevrolet broke his 
driving chains and damaged the differen- 
tial. 

Lap 10. Burman’s Buick fell out, exact 
cause not known. 

Lap 12. A_ steering knuckle broke on 
De Hymel’s Stoddard-Dayton. 
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Lap 14. Matson withdrew his Corbin, 
due to trouble with water gaskets between 
cylinder jackets and return water pipes. 

Lap 16. Louis Cheyrolet’s Buick was 
wrecked, due to a broken steering knuckle. 

Lap 19. Beardsley’s Simplex was 
wrecked, due to a broken steering knuckle. 

A few brief conclusions can be drawn 
from this obituary list: There were three 
eases of broken steering knuckles and 
all of these took place in the second half 
of the race, a fact tending to show that 
it was the terrific vibration caused by the 
rough condition of the parkway that 
brought this steering knuckle troupie 
about. Had these three knuckles broken 
in the: first of the contest, the lessons 
drawn would have been different. 

The cars that fell out in the first third 
of the race, fell out for varying reasons: 
The broken valve was undoubtedly due to 





Belcher having averaged 70 miles an hour 
from the start until his dropping out in 





the fast pace which the Knox was setting, . 
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ON THE Next TO Last LaP GRANT STOPPED TO CHANGE A TIRE, AND Despite Fact He Hap But” 
A FEW SECONDS OVER Dawson, HE Dip Not LEAVE SEAT 


the fourth circuit. High speed may have 
had something to do with the cracking of 
the American’s cylinders in the seventh, 
as this car was averaging close to 68 miles 
an hour in the opening circuits. It un- 
doubtedly was the high speed Heim was 
making with the Benz that broke the gaso- 
line line in the sixth lap, his average from 
the start to the period of his elimination 
being 66 miles per hour. Arthur Chevrolet 


had done a lap at 75 miles per hour, a. 


speed, together with the conditions, which 
may have brought about his early with- 
drawal. These examples perhaps 

will bring out vaguely the mental 

attitude of the drivers in the 

early circuits of the race 

and aid in showing how it 

was the predomi- 

nance of the human 

over the mechanical 

that brought about 

the ruin of so many 

ehances. Briefly 
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MOSTLY DUE TO ROUGH CIRCUIT AND CROWD 


glancing at the last half of the race it can 
scarcely be denied but that the road and 
the pace caused the three béroken steering 
knuckles. The broken camshaft of the 
Royal Tourist, the broken crankshaft of 
the Harroun Marmon may have been 
due to insufficient lubrication for high 
speed. Those running at the finish had 
had their minor troubles and setbacks, 
although the big race was remarkably 
free from troubles, considering the field 
and the course. The excessive road vibra- 
tion caused numerous gasoline leaks in 
the feed lines from the gasoline tanks 
to the carbureters, some of them breaking 
off entirely. Dawson, driving the Marmon, 


- which finished but 25 seconds behind the 


Aleo, stopped in the sixteenth lap for 
this trouble; Harroun had a line leak in 
his second lap, and the Amplex, which 
made such a remarkable motor perform- 
ance, the hood not being lifted from start 
to finish of the race, had two long stops 
because of the gasoline tank sliding end- 
wise on its supports and the pipe leaking. 
Manufacturers, previous to road races, 
study every possible way in which the 
speed of the motor can be increased in 
order to win the race, but they forget that 
if ‘the car’s speed is increased there may 
be other parts that will not prove strong 
enough for the ordeal. Scores of makers 
have suffered trouble due to this over- 
sight. A car should be a harmonious unit 
and if by larger valves, lighter valves, 
lighter pistons, and other schemes, the car 
speed is increased 10 per cent, then there 
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THE Lert HAND ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE START OF THE WHEATLEY HILL RAcsg, No. 46, FALCAR, THE WINNER, IN THE FOREGROUND. WITHIN THE CIRCLE Is 
ENDICOTT IN HIs COLE, WINNER OF THE MASSAPEQUA RACE 








ABBOTT-DETROIT, SECOND IN MASSAPEQUA TROPHY RACE 


should be a.bolstering up in the other 
parts of the car to maintain that desired 
perspective of strength among the many 
component parts. 

The amount of valve trouble was slight, 
considering the high motor speeds. Mul- 
ford changed the valve in the fourth cyl- 
inder half way through the race, the 
trouble being with the washer and pin 
supporting the valve rather than the valve 
itself. Wishart had trouble with the valve 
mechanism, which held-him up for a long 
time. It is interesting to note that all 
of the cars with valve trouble were strict- 
ly stock cars, from which it might be con- 
cluded that long-distance, high-speed work 
demands valve attention, which attention 
has been given by the majority of those 
cars that were not stock, but were fixed up 
specially for this race as the rules al- 
lowed. 

The carbureter difficulties are not so 
numerous in road races now as they were 
some years ago. Hanshue, in his Apper- 
son, had the worst experience in this 
respect. The adjustment failed him in 
the first lap and heated up his motor. He 
stopped at the pits and changed the ad- 
justment, but at the end of the second lap 
*t was necessary to take the carbureter oft 
entirely, but the job was well done and 
Hanshue had his car running in good con- 
dition at the end of the race. Livingstone 
got his carbureter adjustment disturbed 
early in the race and lost considerable time 
because of it. He also was handicapped 
by a broken clutch pedal. 

It rarely happens that a. road race of 
the magnitude of this one that radiator 
troubles do not eliminate several of the 
contestants, yet in this race there was not 
one car taken on it was because of faulty 
radiators or cooling excepting one or two 
eases, such as Matson’s case and that of 
the American. 

There were several examples of running 
gear troubles in the way of broken truss 
and radius rods. Scheifler stopped his 
Jackson at the end of the first lap, due 
to the radius rod bracket at the left end 
of the rear axle breaking. He lost 1 hour 
and 30 minutes sending for the repair parts 
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and making the repair. Harding was 
flagged in the middle of the race and com- 
pelled, by the technical committee, to take 
off a broken truss rod under the rear axle. 
There was not a single case of spring 
trouble throughout the race. Wrecked 
wheels did not figure in the contest. The 
Houpt-Rockwell was halted for more than 
one-half hour because of oil getting on 
the brakes and rendering a drum inopera- 
tive. This car was flagged earlier in the 
race, and compelled to take off its shock 
absorbers which had broken loose and were 
trailing. There were other cases of broken 
shock absorbers. 

Perhaps nothing serves to show the real 
value of stock cars as compared with spec- 
ial cars better than the recent Vanier- 
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STARTING THE CARS IN THE MASSAPEQUA TROPHY RACE 


bilt race. The winning Alco was a six- 


cylinder stock product except for a fine 


wire connecting from the carbureter 
throttle to the car seat, to be used in case 
of an emergency. The Marmon four, 


which finished second, was stock except 
for the double distributer mechanism used 
on the magneto and which device might 
be regarded as one of the features of the 
race. By means of the double distributer 
the possibilities of ignition troubles have 
been vastly reduced. The magneto using 
this double distributer employes two 
secondary armature windings, which are 
arranged in series. With the double dis- 
tributer disk there are eight wires from 
the magneto, four going to one set of plugs 
and four to the other set. In the case 
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START OF THE FALCAR IN WHEATLEY HILLS RACE 


of the National ear, which finished third, 
there was only, so far as known, one small 
feature which differed from the stock car 
and that was a support for the carbureter 
on the crankease, used doubtless to guard 
against the breaking of the intake mani- 
fold because of excessive road vibration. 
What was true of Aitken’s National was 
also true of the National driven by Dis- 
brow, and which finished fourth. The 
Lozier, driven by Mulford into fifth posi- 
tion, was stock with the exception of some 
few slight details. 

The fact that the first five cars were 
practically stock in a race that was pur- 
posely made open, that is for special cars, 
proves beyond question the fact that the 
best and most reliable car for a road race 


THe Bia Score BOARD FOR ALL THREE RACES—THE SCORE 
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is the legitimate stock article. There is 
a good reason for this. It rarely happens 
that the special car is a well-balanced 
product, generally one part has received 
the majority of the engineer’s attention 
and it is out of all proportion in the 
matter of power and strength with the 
other parts of the ear, the result being 
that the car being only as strong as its 
weakest part is soon out of the running. 
The best and most interesting race is the 
one among stock cars and with the big 
expense of racing at the present time, it 
is questionable if manufacturers will be 
able to enter in other than stock car 
events. It takes a long time and dis- 
organizes a factory to bring out special 
racing machines, and in nine cases out of 
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CoLE Car, THIRD IN THB MASSAPEQUA 





ten after they are completed they are 
only in the experimental stage and before 
one car is in tried and proven condition 
the company has spent enough money to 
bring out one of the best stock car models 
of the year. 

The honors of a great road race do not 
all belong to the car people, there are 
the accessory and parts people who watch 
every point in the running to see if their 
parts are giving a good account of them- 
selves or not. In the tire question the 
Michelin had a runaway with everything, 
these tires being used on all of the Vand- 
erbilt contestants with the exception of 
the Benz team, which used Continentals. 
The winning Cole in the Massapequa also 
used Michelin tires. In the ignition field 
the Bosch magneto was used on the Win- 
ning Alco and on the Cole and Falear. Kil- 
gore shock absorbers were used on the 
winning Alco. 

One phase of the race which appealed.to 
many pit spectators was the generally 
poor arrangement for handling the repair 
and replenishment work, as well as the 
apparently poor organization of the pit 
workmen. Some of the tire changes were 
particularly slow and there was ofter a 
long drag in the filling of gasoline and 
oil. The slow tire work was largely due 
to the congestion at the pits. For road 
race work pits should be longer than the 
official 15 feet. Fifteen feet is enough if 
the cars do not all stop at once, but it 
almost invariably happens that two cars 


“of the same make will stop at the same 


time. This occurred twice with the Pope 
team and as a result there was not enough 
room to work. This congestion made it 
impossible to use the lever jacks for re- 
pairing tires, so that only the conventional 
serew jack was employed. In not a few 
eases the cars rolled forward off the jack 
and valuable time was lost. Lack of disci- 
pline is a primary cause in waste of time 
at the pits. So often two men set about 
to do the same job, both stop, both start 
again, and before they decide who will do 
the work much valuable time has been lost. 


Preliminary training will always aid in 
such work. 
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having been eliminated for one reason of 


FALCAR FRRST AND SECOND IN THE WHEATLEY 





GELNAW IN FAL AFTER WINNING WHEATLEY HILLS TROPHY 


OLLOWING up its recent clever per- 

formances in the west the Falear cele- 
brated its eastern debut by not only win- 
ning the Wheatley Hills sweepstakes but 
also securing second place. Gelnaw drove 
the winning Falear, while second to him 
was his teammate Pearce, who, it will be 
remembered, was runner-up to Al Living- 
stone in the Illinois trophy race at Elgin. 
None of the other cars finished, the closest 
competitor being Heinemann in the Mar- 
mon, who was in his last lap when he got 
the flag. Gelnaw averaged 58.4 miles per 
hour—not so good a performance from a 
time standpoint as that of Harroun in 
the Marmon last year. Harroun’s time in 
1909 for the Wheatley distance of 189.6 
miles was 190 minutes 212-5 seconds, 
whereas Gelnaw made the distance in 194 
minutes 39 seconds. 

This race brought to the tape seven cars 
of the 231-300 class. Besides the two Fal- 
cars there were the Marmon driven by 
Heinemann, the 8. P. O. with Juhasz at 
the wheel, a Marion driven by Basle, a 
Corbin with Maisonville in the seat, and 
a Mercer driven by Fry. Heinemann 
started to make it a runaway from the 
jump, and from the pace he exhibited in 
the first half of the race it looked as if he 
would come close to the Vanderbilt figures 
themselves. For the first six laps of the 
fifteen-lap race he never once dropped 
below a mile-a-minute pace. His first round 
was at the rate of 62.11, his second at 
64.36, his third at 65.54, his fourth at 
64.73, his fifth at 61.99 and his sixth at 
63.38. In the ‘seventh lap, however, he 
began to experience ignition trouble and 
the little yellow car began to slow per- 
ceptibly. As it passed the stand it clearly 
was apparent that it was hitting only on 
three cylinders and the Marmon camp at 
once experienced palpitation of the heart. 
It took Heinemann 21:50 to make the 
seventh lap, and his rivals, Pearce and 
" Gelnaw, took advantage of this. Pearce 


went into the lead and Gelnaw got within 
30 seconds of the Marmonite on this cir- 
cuit. The next time around Heinemann 
had dropped to third place and was bring- 
ing up the rear of the field, the others 


another. Pearce had a comfortable lead 
over his teammate, there being nearly 6 
minutes’ difference between them. At this 
point it looked as if the senior member of 
the Falear team would capture the honors, 
for he held his place to the end of the 
tenth round. A stop at this point gave 
Gelnaw his opportunity and at the end of 
the eleventh it was Gelnaw who was lead- 
ing and who had 4 minutes’ leeway over 
Pearce. The latter never was able to make 
up any of the lost ground, and landed in 
second place at the conclusion of the race. 

The Marion lasted only 3 rounds and 
went out. Basle never once showed any 
speed. Maisonville in the Corbin stopped 
in the second round and the westerners re- 
called his ill-luck at Crown Point, where 
he got into difficulties in the first lap by 
stripping his brakes dodging a motor truck 
that was carrying soldiers, being obliged 
to go the rest of the way without the use 
of brakes. The Mercer driven by Fry also 
had hard luck and was put out in the 
second round, when it hit a telegraph pole 
in the backstretch. 
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60.35 | 59.80 | 60.27 59.72 60.03 60.19 34.16 58.87 54.45 38,92 58.19 
2| "2 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
59:30 | 71:28 | 93:18 | 107:36 | 122:18 | 137:10 152:04 | 166:50 | 182:34 | 197:59 
12:14 | 11:58 | 21:50 | 14:18 14:42 14:52 14:54 14:46 15:44 15:25 
61,99 | 63.38 | 34.73 52.87 51,59 51.01 50.89 51.35 48.20 48.11 
1 1 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
| 
| 
—— 
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COLE CAPTURES MASSAPE QUA 


N the Massapequa race, ten laps or 124.6 
| miles, a better percentage of finishers 
was shown than in the Wheatley, three of 
the five cars that started 30 minutes after 
the Wheatleyites being checked in for the 
full distance. The race itself was won by 
Bill Endicott in one of the two Coles, who 
averaged 55.73 miles per hour for the dis- 
tance. As in the case of the Wheatley, 
last year’s record for. this minor classic 
was not touched by the Cole. A year ago 
Joe Matson in the Chalmers won the Mas- 
sapequa in 129:522-5, while Endicott’s 
time was 138:0432. Second to the Cole 
after running a most consistent race was 
Roberts in one of the two Abbott-Detroits, 
who beat Edmunds in Cole No. 2 by quite 
a margin—more than 4 minutes. Besides 
these three cars mentioned there also 
started in this race the Lancia driven by 
Knipper and an Abbott-Detroit with Pa- 
dula at the wheel. 

As in the case of the Wheatley, the Mas- and a half. Slipping into the fray unob- 
sapequa was started from the east end of trusively, Knipper in the Lancia started to 
the pits and the first car off did not get beat it for fair. The Lancia showed that 
the word until after 7:30, when the Van- it retained all the speed that made it 
derbilt itself had been running for an hour famous at Savannah 2 years ago, when it 



























































































































SWEEPSTAKES 





ENpICcCOoTT IN COLE, WINNER OF MASSAPEQUA TROPHY 


won the light-car race, and there was no 
evidence that the smash-up, which it en- 
countered in training, when Knipper hit 
Burman in the Marquette-Buick, had dam- 
aged it any. Just as did Heinemann in the 
Wheatley, so did Knipper in this. For 
seven laps hé™was far in the lead and 
doing better than a mile a minute. On his 
first round he averaged 60.27, his second 
62.33, his third 62.85, his fourth 61.74, his 
fifth 61.91, his sixth 62.94 and his seventh 
62.51. Then he met his Waterloo. He 
swung into the Massapequa lodge turn at 
a terrific clip, failed to hold it, and went 
into the sand pile that was the graveyard 
of so many hopes. This accident stopped 
the car. 

While Knipper was making his runaway 
in this manner, the others were not dis- 
couraged. Endicott, the ultimate winner, 
after being third on his first round, climbed 
into second immediately after and stayed 
there until Knipper went out, when he took 
the lead and held it to the end. Roberts 
in the Abbott-Detroit just as doggedly 
stuck in his place throughout the race. 
After being second for the first round, he 
dropped back to third until the elimination 
of Knipper; when he became runner-up to 
Endicott. Edmunds in the other Cole was 
far back most of the way, being fourth for 
seven laps and third for the remainder. 
The fifth contestant in this race, Padula in 
the Abbott-Detroit, did not get much of a 
run for his money. In fact, he only went 
a couple of miles before misfortune over- 
took him, His undoing came at the Mas- 
sapequa lodge turn, where he hit a tele- 
graph pole and went down and out. The 
accident resulted in injury to the driver 
and he was taken to the hospital. The 
results at the finish showed that Endicott 
had averaged 55.73 miles per hout, Roberts 
53.02, and Edmunds 51.50. The complete 
tabulation, showing the lap time of the 
different contestants as well as«the aver- 
age of speed, is shown on this page. 
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Protection Must Be Had for Road Races 


HE board of governors of Nassau county, Long Island, 
displayed commendable wisdom when they decided that the 
grand prize race on October 15 should start at 10 o’clock in the 
morning instead of at daylight, the hour when the now-deplorable 
Vanderbilt was started. Shifting a starting hour from 6 until 10 
has much more effect on the conduct of a race than might be 
expected because it was the 6 o’clock start which, in the opinion 
of Motor Age, was largely responsible for the unnecessary num- 
ber of accidents to drivers and spectators during the race and 
to spectators before the race. 


HE 6 o’clock start accomplished the object it was intended , 


to: It was put on to draw a crowd, that crowd which lives 
on excitement and attends the race as much because of the all- 
night carousing and excitement as for the race itself. This 
<rowd was on hand in overwhelming numbers and by the starting 
hour many in it were in no fit condition to stand along the side 
of an unfenced highway over which racing cars were to battle 
at speeds of nearly 70 miles per hour. These crowds had lost 
much of the nice sense of judgment of human safety, they had 
become emboldened and possessed with a spirit of fearlessness. 
They stood on the roadway with the racing cars passing not 2 
feet from them, many of them crossed immediately in front of 
the cars so that the drivers had to slow down and masses stood 
along the edge of the roadway so that speedy cars had little 
chance of passing on the backstretch. It was the all-night ex- 
citement and the all-night doings which engendered this spirit 
in the spectators and it was this same spirit which resulted in 
many of the accidents. Crowds are in a much saner spirit for 
a 10 o’clock start. They can have the needed night’s sleep and 
the needed breakfast instead of the stimulant and so have more 
respect for the rights of the drivers and for their own safety. 


n ® 


LTHOUGH the most deplorable phase of the crowding on 

the course is seen in the accident list there is a great un- 
written story of what might have happened had conditions been 
otherwise, and the course been entirely free of spectators from 
start to finish, In road raees every man should have a fair 
show and the complaints made by the drivers nearly every time 
when they stopped at the grand stand told of the ordeal that 
was going on in the minds of them and the terrific yet unneces- 
sary strain they were being subjected to. The crowds com- 
pletely unnerved many of the drivers before a couple of laps 
were over. To some of them this meant creating a spirit of 
recklessness, whereas to others it bred fear, but in either case 
the net result was that the manufacturer and entrant suffered 
and the performance of his car in the race was not so favorable 
as if the driver had been in a settled mood from start to finish. 
This unnerved driver situation was largely responsible for many 
of the troubles that arose and robbed the contest of that real 
factor of ‘‘may the best car win.’’ When manufacturers enter 
road races ‘they should have every assurance that the crowds 
will be kept off and if promoters who take in over $18,000 
entrance money and sell parking spaces for a single car at $60 
cannot have enough money to pay for troops then the race should 
not be allowed to take place. It is not fair play to take all the 


money and not provide those safety precautions which common 
sense has dictated as necessary. 


T has been demonstrated half a dozen times that troops can 
| keep a course clear no matter how great the crowd, pro- 
vided the soldiers are worthy of the name and they are put on 
the course with their full uniform and with arms. Crowds are 
never hard to control provided the police or troops take contro! 
before the crowd is in control, but if you let the crowd gather 
and get in position then it is a difficult matter for the soldiers 
or police to move the spectators back to where they should be. 
It has always been urged that the New York crowd is harder to 
control than any other crowd, but the truth of such a statement 
is gravely questioned. From what has been observed and was 
observed at this year’s race the New York crowd is no harder to 
control than a Chicago or Savannah crowd. On the homestretch 
when the crowd swarmed across the course after Grant had 
crossed the line it looked as if mob rule had begun, because in 
spite of police the course was soon black, but a couple of motor 
cycle men stopped the stampede and about all they had to do 
was simply ask the crowd to stay off the course and the crowd 
did. If reports are true that many police were drinking beer 
and whisky handed to them by the spectators instead of being 
on duty, the question is quickly answered as to why the crowds 
got on the course. 

ez FF 
EW YORK would be absolutely amazed at itself at the next 
Vanderbilt if it had a regiment of real troops to guard the 
course. The crowds would not get on the course any more than 
they did at Elgin or Savannah, but it costs money to get troops 


‘ and where road races are run apparently for personal gain in- 


stead of for boosting the industry it is questionable if troops 
will ever be obtained until the controlling body refuses to give 
a sanction until they are secured. 


2 

HERE was not enough money spent in protective measures 
a. at the Vanderbilt course. With the exception of the motor 
parkway very little of the remainder of the course was fenced 
on either side. There was no fixed line to which the crowd could 
come but no farther. This was wrong. At Savannah and at 
Elgin every foot of the course was fenced and where fences did 
not exist the promoters built them at their own expense. The 
Vanderbilt promoters had enough entrance money to have fenced 
the entire course, to have put the roadway in more rational 
racing condition and to have hired a regiment of soldiers had 
they had the inclination to do so. 


2 ® 


NE more road race like the Vanderbilt last week and it will 

be impossible to seeure the right to run road races in most 
of the suitable places in the country. The American citizen 
revolts at such slaughter and particularly so when financial gain 
to promoters apparently stands in the way of protection and 
safety to the drivers and spectators. If promoters hope to make 
money out of a sporting event of this nature they should only 
make it after the most adequate safety precautions have been 
taken, and if they refuse to take such precautions because of 
the expense they should not be granted a sanction for such 
event. The motor industry is too great an industry to be placed 
in the hands of a few promoters and ruthlessly slaughtered for 
their gain. Such conditions must cease and cease at once, other- 
wise the masses will suffer for the benefit of the few. 
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GIANT ALPS HAVE NO TERRORS FOR THE MOTOR 











At last an aeroplane has made the passage of the Alps, the feat being accomplished by George Chavez, who lost his life 
in so doing. No. 1 is a photograph of Chavez; No. 2 shows him at start of flight; No. 3, leaving Brigue; No. 4, passing over Simplion; 
No. 5, Weymann over Simplon pass. In this flight Chavez had negotiated the Simplon at a height of 450 feet, and had all but won the 


prize of $20,000 offered by the Italian society when he met his sad fate. A gust of wind took him unawares and his life was the forfeit. 
The accident took place at a point near Domodossola, on the Italian side of the Alps. 
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GRAND PRIX RACE TO RUN 


EW YORK, Oct. 4—The grand prix 

will be run a week from Saturday, 
as originally scheduled, despite the outcry 
that followed the bloody Vanderbilt, when 
some of the more excited residents of New 
York city and Long Island demanded that 
the big race be abandoned. The Motor 
Cups Holding Co., of course, did not look 
with favor upon this proposition and de- 
cided to stand pat, whereupon the board 
of supervisors of Nassau county was ap- 
pealed to, it being demanded that the 
supervisors revoke the permission for the 
running of the race over the Long Island 
country roads. A conference was held at 
the Garden City hotel Sunday night and 
both parties came to the conclusion that 
much of the trouble could be avoided if 
the daylight start were abandoned, it being 
figured that the early getaway would stop 
people going out to the course the night 
before and becoming unruly from weari- 
ness and other things. Therefore, it was 
decided that the big race of 379.2 miles 
will be started at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, October 15. There will be no change 
in the policing of the course, and the Long 
Island people will rely upon deputy sher- 
iffs, as heretofore. 


One concession is made by the Motor 
Cups Holding Co., and that is that the 
Nassau county roads which are included 
in the course will be harrowed and rolled 
down and the corners given an overhauling. 
The workmen on this job will complete 
each stretch of road on the day they begin 
work on it in order to make it easier for 
the drivers in their training. Practice is 
scheduled to start tomorrow morning and 
will be permitted each day between the 
hours of 5 and 8 a. m., the same as it was 
for the Vanderbilt. 


. This was not the only sensation in after- 
math of the Vanderbilt. Another surprise 
came today when it was announced that 
the entry of the three Benz cars in the 
grand prix had been rejected. This action 
was made known in a letter sent by W. K. 
Vanderbilt Jr., president of the Motor 
Cups Holding Co., to Jesse Froelich, the 
Benz representative, returning the en- 
trance fees of the company. The letter 
says: 

‘<TIn view of the letter sent to our man- 
ager, Mr. Pardington, and simultaneously 
published in the papers, and the criticism 
you make of the management of the race, 
-which we consider to be absolutely uncalled 
for and unwarranted, we do not think it 
wise that the cars under your management 
should compete.’’ 

Froelich’s letter sharply criticised the 
policing of the course at the Vanderbilt 
cup race and declared that unless he was 
assured the course would be adequately 
guarded the Benz entries would be with- 
drawn from the grand prize. It also urged 
contestants to codperate in an effort to 
send the contest to Savannah, Ga. 


MOTOR AGE 


The rejection of the Benz cars brought 
out an attack on Mr. Vanderbilt from W. 
H. Pickens, representative of the Benz 
company, and manager of Barney Oldfield. 
He was unqualified in his denunciation of 
the proposed race, declaring that it would 
be discredited and ignored. He added that 
he would head a movement looking toward 
holding another grand prize race at Savan- 
nah later, 

Entirely different in its conditions from 
any other road race in the United States 
this year is the grand prize contest for the 
$5,000 gold challenge cup of the Automo- 
bile Club of America, which will be held 
on the Vanderbilt cup course October 15. 
The only limitations placed upon the con- 
testing cars are as to width, which must not 
exceed 68.89 inches; exhaust, which must 
not be directed toward the ground, and 
each car must have a reverse gear driven 
by the motor. In addition, the cars must 
be examined by the technical committee 
prior to practice and must secure certifi- 
cates showing that they are safe. The cars 
are required to carry two persons seated 
side by side, weighing at least 134 pounds 
each on the average. No agent of oxida- 
tion other than atmospheric air is to be 
allowed. 

Under such a system of rules, the con- 
testing cars may be simon-pure racing ma- 
chines with special motors and special 
refinements of construction and equipped 
with any sort of device to assist mechan- 
ical operation that is deemed to be ad- 
vantageous. On the other hand, stock cars 
with racing equipment are not barred. 
There is no limit on the size of engine to 
be used. Cars with 9-inch cylinders are 
eligible, just as are those of half that 
diameter. 

The original intention was to have the 
distance of the race twenty-two laps on 
the 12.64-mile course, but later it was de- 
cided to increase the length of the run to 
thirty laps, which makes the distance 
379.2 miles. 

The start will be at 10 a. m., but owing 
to the moderate-sized field the intervals 
at which the contestants will be sent away 
wili be 30 seconds. 

The entry list to date this year consists 
of three trios and four single entries. 
Under the rules, each car must represent 
a member of the International Association 
of Recognized Automobile Clubs, and while 
three countries are represented only two 
clubs have been certified. The Kaiserlicher 
Automobile Club of Berlin was represented 
by the three Benz cars before they were 
rejected, while the other dozen in the list 
are credited to the Automobile Club of 
America. This classification 


is broader 
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AS SCHEDULED 


than it really should be as the Fiat trio, 
Italian cars, are included among those 
which will carry the colors of the Ameri- 
ean club. The same may be said for the 
Mercedes, entered by George W. Loft. 

The sure-enough American cars that are 
carded to start are three Marmons; three 
Marquette-Buicks; an Alco; a Ford, and a 
special Roebling-Planche. Thus there are 
one German car, three Italian, and eight 
Americans in the race. 


From the viewpoint of actual money 
prizes, the grand prize is the richest in 
America. The Motor Cups Holding Co. 
has hung up $7,000 for the winner and 
placed cars, and while only $1,000 in sup- 
plementary and accessory prizes has been 
offered so far. Before the day of the race 
dawns the list will undoubtedly be largely 
augmented. The race October 15 is the 
second that has been held for the magnifi- 
cent trophy and purses. The former run- 
off was held at Savannah, Ga., Thanks- 
giving Day, 1908, and the money prizes 
for that event approximated $20,000. 
There were twenty starters, fourteen of 
which were the cream of European work- 
manship, guided by the best talent avail- 
able. There were six American cars in 
the contest, but they were outclassed by 
the foreigners. The race was won by a 
Fiat, driven by Louis Wagner, who also 
will drive another Fiat in the coming 
race. His win was spectacular and sensa- 
tional in the extreme and was largely due 
to an element of racing luck in the final 
round. The winning Fiat, a Benz driven 
by Hemery and another Fiat, driven by 
Nazzaro, had been running neck-and-neck 
since passing the middle ground of the 
course. For the last eight laps these cars 
alternated in the lead, and upon entering 
the final round Nazzaro’s Fiat had estab- 
lished what seemed a winning margin 
over the Benz racer. Wagner’s Fiat was 
in third place, about 2 minutes behind 
the leader. While in full flight, after 
passing the stand, Nazzaro suffered a punc- 
ture and time spent in repairs wiped out 
his lead. Then another puncture intervened 
and his chances for first place went wing- 
ing. Wagner, without suffering any mis- 
haps, swung over the line 56 seconds ahead 
of the Benz, while the unfortunate Naz- 
zaro was third. 

The entries for the race are as follows: 


Car and entrant Driver 
Wey AAG, DAME OS os. ie kde Rew Louis Wagner 
Biat, iat Auto Co... ... <5. +s Ralph DePalma 
Fiat, Fiat Auto Co............Felice Nazarro 


Marmon, Nordyke-Marmon Co...Ray Harroun 
Marmon, Nordyke-Marmon Co..Joseph Dawson 
Marmon, Nordyke-Marmon Co.............-:- 
Marquette-Buick, Marquette Motor Co... 
eee PAIR bee Re ae hae Louis Chevrolet 
Marquette Motor Co... 
SP ee ree nek Ce rR ee Robert Burman: 
Marquette Motor Co... 
Arthur Chevrolet 
Roebling-Planche, W. A. Roebling 2d..... 

W. A. Roeblindg 2nd 
re a eS ree eee errs Harry F. Grant 
Mercedes, George W. Loft....G. H. Armstrong 
FOGG; BORD “BROCCO, COs ec icntids mens tas Kulick 


ey 
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FAIRMOUNT PARK RACE HAS BIG ENTRY LIST 


HILADELPHIA, PA., Oct. 4—A tre- 

mendous impetus was given the entry 
list of the Fairmount Park road race last 
night and the event next Saturday will 
surpass all former records for entries and 
attendance, judging by the amount of 
enthusiasm being shown in the practice 
spins in the early morning. Up until a 
late hour last night the list of entrants 
totaled twenty-eight, and, as post entries 
will be received, it is confidently expected 
that thirty cars will start. One car, 
the Alco, has been withdrawn, with the 
explanation from the company that the 
three races—the Vanderbilt cup, the Fair- 
mount park and the grand prize—coming 
on three successive Saturdays, it would be 
too much for the driver. Entries came in 
with a rush yesterday—two Nationals, two 
Stoddard-Daytons, Mercedes, Mercer, two 
Marmons, Simplex, Corbin, three Abbott- 
Detroits, Lozier and another Apperson. 
With a field of thirty and the course 
faster this year than in the 2 preceding 
years, not only the record for the entire 
course, but the record of 8 minutes 47 sec- 
onds for a lap, made last year by Len 
Zengel in a Chadwick, should be broken. 

There were about 5,000 persons out at 
sunrise yesterday, the first morning sched- 
uled for practice, and six drivers sped 
around the 8-mile course until 7:30, at 
which hour trials must stop. Being the 
first time, the drivers didn’t cut loose and 
there were no speed thrills, but, begin- 
ning this morning, real practice will start, 
and the cars will be let out to see what 
they can do. 

Every effort is being put forth to pre- 
vent a repetition of any. such accidents 
as marred the Vanderbilt race last week, 
and not only will this be true on the day 
of the race, but during the practice every 
precaution will be taken and ropes drawn 
on each side of the course and no one 
allowed to stray out into the road. Simi- 
larly, a policeman is stationed at each 
entrance of the park to prevent the en- 
trance of any vehicle between 6 and 7:30 
a. m. This will be the rule throughout 
the week. 

Instructions for contestants have been 
issued and cars will be examined for pis- 
ton displacement tomorrow ‘after practice 
at the garage of the White company, 629 
North Broad street. The drawing for rac- 
ing numbers will also take place tomorrow. 
The entries are as follows: 


Car Driver_ 
Se eee arr hoe Len Zengel 
CRAGWIOR <5 6 bocce Lae Faw Ceweelee Al. Mitchell 
i Se ree re Irwin Bergdoll 
WOME oils ales vos cw tees eband« wae d Hearne 
BROT. 6. ro. So. 64s whe H. M. Hanshue 
RRP res eS Schiefler 
GORE Wiles i ts ciated 6 ede ctl Cee Bill BHndicott 
COMB CBOs 6 iso Uh es Oa cin teowen Harry Endicott 
SSUES 5015-05 E «2k ale Reels Odie 0d Meee Betz 
SSAMEIONOI s, 25c 5 3a was 0 eg are ate W. C. Mullen 
POM as Oc ves 'k a cals sere mie aes Frank Kulick 
Oso sid vals os oO TASS Glee oe Al Hall 
ERNE Sakis 's Gad g 61d 9: Wie nes erereenials C. A. Bergdoll 
WRPINN Soa ccsik.o See o's bbe dla won wlaees Harroun 
WER ics ck % os snk Sate tama oas Dawson 
Stoddard-Dayton............ Hugh N. Hardin 
Stoddard Dayton... 660 6% s.csieen ss T. De Hyme 
pt SR Cea Se A re aS T. J. Wasser 


WOO. oie det Casta Johnny Aitken 
PGIOGER cose cekicescigeee ea ah awe OE Wilcox 
ECR TRE CU ee . Fre 
BIOS hicic te kicdeteseeRenens Ralph Beardsley 
CEN 6.6, cack snes tw b 0's 4:e0 Joe Matson 
Abot’ Detrott: isc es ac Mortimer Roberts 
BEROEE-DIOEIONE... Se 0. sce caceeene Vincente Padula 
Abbott-Detroit...........6.% Montague Roberts 
LaORe a5 8 Se ti ees Ralph Mulford 
ROQOTEOB YE Foe cose xs ck cae George Davis 


NEW GENERAL MOTORS DEAL 

New York, Oct. 5—Special telegram— 
Definite announcement of the financial 
plan to solve the tangled problem of the 
General Motors Co. was made late this 
afternoon when it was officially stated 
that Z. Z. J. and J. W. Siligman & Co., 
of New York, and Lee, Higginson & Co., 
of Boston, had underwritten an issue of 
$15,000,000 6 per cent first lien, 5-year 
gold notes based upon all the assets of the 
twenty-one component companies, repre- 
senting in the holdings of the General 
Motors Co. These companies are: Buick 
Motor Co., Cadillac Motor Car Co., Olds 
Motor Works, Marquette Motor Co., Carter- 
ear Co., Oakland Motor Car Co., Rapid 
Motor Vehicle Co., Northway Motor and 
Manufacturing Co., Elmore Manufacturing 
Co., Reliance Motor Truck, Welch Co. of 
Detroit, Weston-Mott Co., Randolph Motor 
Car Co., Welch Motor Car Co. of Pontiac, 
the Jackson-Church-Wilcox Co., Michigan 
Motor Casting Co., Champion Ignition Co., 
Michigan Auto Parts Co., McLaughlin 
Motor Car Co., Ltd., General Motors Co. 
of Michigan, Oak Park Power Co. The 
total issue authorized was $20,000,000, but 
the remainder, not included in the terms 
of the underwriting, may only be issued 
with the approval of the company’s finance 
committee, which is to be nominated by 
the bankers. 

The issue is designated, possibly, as 
sinking fund notes. The assets of General 
Motors are estimated by the bankers at 
$37,383,000, about $12,000,000 of which is 
represented by real estate holdings and 
equipment of plants subject to real estate 
obligations aggregating $266,500. 

The funded debt and capital stock of 
General Motors, including the new issue, 
will be assumed as follows: $15,000,000, 
first lien, 6 per cent 5-year sinking fund 
gold notes; $17,835,400 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock, $2,800,000 of which 
$20,835,030 is common stock. 

The Central Trust Co., of New York, 
has been designated as trustee, and mort- 
gages, notes and shares of stock of the 
subsidiary company securing the issue will 
be deposited under the trust, which has 
been explained. The majority of the 


stock, deposited under a voting trust 
agreement, will be voted by the trustees 
designated by the bankers, who will nomi- 
nate a majority of the board of directors 





of the company within 3 weeks. This 
applies also to the subsidiary companies. 
Six out of seven members of the finance 
committee of: General Motors and a 
comptroller fer each of the component 
companies will be selected. The whole 
transaction simply means that the control 
of General Motors, with all it represents, 
has passed into the hands of a board of 
directors and a finance committee named 
by the financial interests, which have 
underwritten the notes. They will ad- 
minister the properties the next 5 years, 
and if at the expiration of that period 
the notes have been taken up control of 
the property will revert to the present 
owners. 


VELIE SCORES A POINT 

Madison, Wis., Oct. 4—The Velie Motor 
Vehicle Co., of Moline, Ill., scored an im- 
portant point in its suit for $500,000 dam- 
ages on charges of conspiracy against a 
number of motor car companies which are 
members of the A. L. A. M:, when the su- 
preme court of Wisconsin denied the mo- 
tion of the defendants for a writ of pro- 
hibition to prevent the circuit court for 
Milwaukee county from assuming juris- 
diction in thé case. The defendants con- 
cerned are: The Locomobile Co. of Amer- 
ica, Bridgeport, Conn.; Pope Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Conn.; Chalmers Motor Co., De- 
troit, Mich:, and Pierce-Arrow Motor Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. The decision of the court, 
handed down ‘today, means that the proc- 
ess will be continued. The extraordinary 
remedy of suing for a writ of prohibition 
was invoked by the defendants last May, 
in order to stop all further action in the 
suit. The supreme court stood four to 
three in favor of denying the writ. The 
demurrer of the Kopmeier Motor Car Co., 
of Milwaukee, the only one of the twenty- 
six defendants in the suit to be a dealer, 
the remainder being manufacturers, was 
upheld some time ago by the Milwaukee 
circuit court. Proceedings are halted 
temporarily. 


ERLE IN SENSATIONAL CLIMB 
Paris, Oct. 2—Fritz Erle in a Benz today 
won the honors in the twelfth annual Gaillon 


hill-climb when he made the ascent in :23, 


which is at’ the rate of 98 miles an hour. 
The distance covered was 1 kilometer, while 
the hill has a 9 per cent grade. Erle smashed 
a previous record of :25 which was made in 
1906 by Lee Guiness in a Darracq. 


E-M-F LOWERS PRICES 

Detroit, Mich., Oct. 5—Special telegram 
—The E-M-F Co. today announces a sweep- 
ing reduction in the price of its cars.’ The 
price of the E-M-F is reduced $250 and 
the Flanders 20 $50. These prices will 
take effect at once. The reduction, it is 
said, will in no way affect the dealers’ 
discount or the company’s margin of profit. 
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BOSTONIANS GREETING THOMAS CAR HIGH-GEAR DEMONSTRATING TRIP 


Firestone the Big Winner at Omaha 


MAHA, NEB.—Oct. 3—Five thousand 
O people ‘saw the 2 days’ racing meet 
at the new Omaha mile speedway Saturday 
and Sunday. The feature of both days’ 
racing was the spectacular manner in 
which Ed Richenbacher, in a Firestoue- 
Columbus, monopolized the honors in all 
the events in which he was entered. Out 
of nine events in which he started, Richen- 
bacher finished first eight times, and third 
once, 

In the first event on Saturday, a 5-mile 
free-for-all, a Chalmers 40 driven by H. E. 
Fredrickson took first place. A Midland 
driven by Ashley, his maiden race, took 
second place and a Stevens-Duryea driven 
by Harry Woodruff, of Sioux City, was 
third. 

The Firestone-Columbus and the Hud- 
son see-sawed for first place through- 
out the 10-mile event for cars selling for 
$1,500 or under. The Firestone-Columbus 
finally came to the front a winner in 
13:13 %. 

Just before the last race was started, a 
telegram was received by A. K. Chambers, 
referee, from Chairman Butler of the con- 
test board of the A. A. A. stating that the 
Firestone-Columbus was not eligible in a 
race for cars selling for $1,500 or less, as 
it sold for $1,650. Driver Richenbacher 
insisted that he could show that his car 
does sell at $1,500 and was permitted to 
enter with the understanding that if he 
fails to prove his claim he will not be cred- 
ited with winning the race. The matter 
will be referred to L. MeShane, official 
representative of the A. A. A. 

Trouble with the carbureter of a Henry, 
driven by Walter Smith, nearly resulted in 
an accident in the 10-mile contest for cars 
selling for $2,000 or less. In the third 
lap, the Henry went wrong and Smith 
stopped his car on the inside of the track 
to fix it. Rounding the curve, a Cadillac 
saw the red danger flags only just in time 
to avoid a collision by clever work at the 
wheel. Richenbacher’s Firestone-Colum- 
bus won this event in 11:06, a Velie com- 


ing second after making a real good fight. 

In the feature event, the 20-mile free- 
for-all, interest centered in two pretty 
races for second and third position, the 
Firestone-Columbus car taking first easily. 
A Chalmers took second and a Cadillac 
third. Summary: 


Five miles, stuck cars—Fredrickson, Chal- 
mers, won, time 6:02; mong: Midland, second ; 
Woodruff, Stevens- -Duryea, third 


Five miles, care $1,000 oar under—Bruner, 
Hudson, won, time 6 :25. 


Ten miles, ears $1, 500 or less—Richenbacher, 
Firestone- Columbus, won, time 13 :13 


a Hudson, second; Smith, Supmobile, 
thir 


Ten miles, cars $2,000 or Pom ge aa 
Firestone-Columbus, won, time 11:06; Stick- 
ney, Velie, second; Nygaard, Cadillac: third. 

One mile, flying start—Richenbacher, Fire- 
stone- -Columbus, won, time 1:07%, Fredrickson, 
Chalmers, second. 

Twenty miles, free-for- ah eee, 
Firestone-Columbus, won, time 21:45%; Fred- 
— Chalmers, second; Stickney, Velie, 
third. 


Sunday’s races were a repetition of Sat- 
urday’s program, so far as the winning of 
events by Richenbacher in his Firestone- 
Columbus was concerned. Entered in five 
races, he took four firsts and one third. 

In the 10-mile event for the cup offered 
by the Western Automobile Supply Co., a 
Cadillac driven by Reim, was first in 11:45. 
Fredrickson, in a Chalmers, looked like a 
winner for 4 miles and then had carbureter 
trouble. Fredrickson later protested the 
race on the ground that the Cadillac and 
Midland cars competing against him were 
not fully equipped as called for by the con- 
ditions of the race. In the 10-mile race 
for cars selling under $2,000 the Firestone- 
Columbus took first in 11:2524. The Velie 
was second and Cadillac third. In the 
10-mile race for cars selling at $3,000 
or under, it was the same old story, with 
the Firestone-Columbus leading the bunch 
in 11:07%5. The Warren-Detroit was sec- 
ond and Chalmers third. 

The Firestone-Columbus did not appear 
to advantage in the obstacle race. The 
rules require that the drivers stop directly 
at the end of each mile, kill their engines 
and then re-crank them. In the first 3 
miles the Firestone ran from 100 to 200 
feet beyond the tape and lost considerable 
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time in backing up. The Velie won with the 
Chalmers second, the latter making a pro- 
test. The Firestone car was third. The 
Firestone, which won the Rome Miller cup 
Saturday for the record mile on the new 
track, attempted to lower the record of 
1:07%, made Saturday, but 1:0736 was 
the best it could do Sunday. Of the seven 
cars that started in the 25-mile free-for- 
all, only three finished, the Firestone first, 
Cadillac second, and Midland third. Sum- 
mary: 

Ten miles, fully equipped touring cars— 
Reim, Cadillac, won, time 11:45; Ashley, Mid 
land, second. 

Ten miles, cars $2,000 and under—Richen- 
bacher, Firestone-Columbus, won, time 


11 :25%4 ; Stickney, Velie, second; Reim, Cadil- 
lac, third. 

Ten miles, cars $2,001 to $3,000—Richen- 
bacher, Firestone-Columbus, won, time 
11 :07% ; Warren-Detroit, second ; Fredrickson, 
Chalmers, third. 

Five-mile obstacle race—Stickney, _ Velie, 
won; Fredrickson, Chalmers, second; Richen- 
bacher, Firestone-Columbus, third. 

One-mile flying start——Richenbacher, Fire- 
stone-Columbus, won, time 1:07; Ashley, Mid- 
land, second. 

Twenty- -five-mile  free-for- all—Richenbacher, 
Firestone-Columbus, won, time 26:5744; Reim, 
Cadillac, second ; Ashley, Midland, third. 


OUTLOOK IN IOWA 

Des Moines, Ia. Oct. 1—Iowa, the 
greatest agricultural state in the union, 
has spent $27,000,000 in the last 5 years 
for motor cars. This is not an idle 
boast of an overzealous motoring enthu- 
siast, but is the figure given by the sec- 
retary of state of Iowa, with whom every 
car which comes into Iowa must be regis- 
tered. 

Since January 1, 1905, 21,315 cars have 
been registered with the secretary of state. 
Counting those purchased in tne first 3 
years at $1,500 each and the remainder at 
$1,300, the total amount of money spent 
in bringing motor cars to the Iowa resi- 
dents is $27,573,000. 

Des Moines dealers, who sold most of 
the cars, say that at least three-fourths 
of them sold in the state went to his 
royal highness, the Iowa farmer. Five 
years ago there were 799 cars in the Hawk- 
eye state and the secretary of state put on 
a value of $1,198,500. The next 2 years 
there was a steady increase, but begin- 
ning with 1907 the increase has been al- 
most astounding. The present year has 
outdistanced all others and up to today 
9,298 cars had been licensed since the be- 
ginning of the year. Local dealers who 
have studied the situation thoroughly say 
that ‘the fall business will bring the total 
for the year up to twice what it was in 
1909. The coffers of the state have been 
enriched to the extent of $45,000 by the 
license fees paid by the owners this year. 

Des Moines, the capital city of the state 
and the place at which nearly all the 
state headquarters for the companies doing 
business in the state are located, has 1,200 
ears, according to John Gibson, president 
‘of the Iowa Automobile Club. Of the 
9,200 cars sold in Iowa, 4,500 went through 
the Des Moines dealers. At the present 
time there are twenty-nine dealers here, 
and while a few of them have their ter- 
ritory confined to a few counties in the 
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immediate vicinity to Des Moines, the ma- 
jority has the entire state. Many of the 
big factories are recognizing the impor- 
tance of Iowa as a field and are centraliz- 
ing their energies in the state. At the 
present time the Buick company is hav- 
ing plans completed for a four-story build- 
ing here, which will be the state head- 
quarters for the company. All the sub- 
agencies will be handled through the office 
of W. J. Riddell, the state manager, and 
a supply of from 100 to 500 cars will be 
kept in stock at all times. The United 
States Motors Co. also has united all its 
Iowa agencies here and the local company 
will be known as the United Motors Des 
Moines’ Co. Another big company to cen- 
tralize its Iowa force here is the Chalmers, 
which discontinued its sub-agency here 
and sent out J. R. Ryan from the Detroit 
offices to take charge of the state head- 
quarters here. 

Never before in the history of the state 
has the interest in motor cars been so 
great and this interest in cars, which has 
led to a revival in good roads doctrine, 
bids fair to make Iowa known all over 
the country for its good roads. Already 
one highway, the river-to-river road, has 
been brought to a great success through 
the efforts of the motorists, and a few 
enterprising newspapers. This road, which 
has been dragged from end to end in 
an hour, reaches across the state from 
Davenport to Omaha, and already three 
other cross-state dragged roads have been 
proposed and are in operation. The trans- 
continental follows the Chicago and North- 
western railroad across the state, while in 
the northern section of the state, connect- 
ing Dubuque and Sioux City, is the Hawk- 
eye highway. 

Des Moines dealers and owners who are 
interested in the racing game will pull 
off the biggest race meet ever held in the 
state on October 6, at the state fair 
grounds. Purses totaling $1,500 have been 
hung up and a program of seven events 
will be run off. The local dealers also 
have their plans well outlined for the 
second annual show, which will be held at 
the Coliseum in March. 


THOMAS FINISHES TEST 

Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 3—A 1911 model M 
6-40 Thomas Flyer has just finished a re- 
markable 2,500-mile run, the feature of 
which was the fact that the car only had 
two gears, high and reverse, the other two 
having been removed and the gearbox 
sealed. The Thomas made the 2,500 miles 
in 10 traveling days and was driven by 
George Miller, the New York-Paris racing 
driver. The test was made to demonstrate 
the flexibility of the long-stroke large- 
valve six-cylinder motor, and the journey 
included runs through the Green and 
White mountains, with the turning point 
at Boston. On the final day of the run 
the car came from Amsterdam, N. Y., a 
distance of 283 miles, reaching here at 9 
o’elock Saturday night. The test has 
proven an interesting one. 
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Motor CAR AND HORSE ENGAGED IN MAXWELL EcoNOMY TEST 


Motor Shows Economy of Operation 


EW YORK, Sept. 29—Official figures 


of the first recognized economy tests . 


between a motor car and a horse and 
buggy, which is being conducted in New 
York and vicinity by the Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Co., showed results that are very 
much in favor of the motor car as against 
the horse, the proportion of cost per pas- 
senger-mile by motor being less than one- 
half the cost of horse-travel under iden- 
tical conditions. This comparison is based 
only upon the first 3 days’ operation on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of this 
week. The test will be continued until 
both vehicles have been driven 6 days over 
the same route and the same number of 
hours. It has been sanctioned and is di- 
rected by the contest board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, according to 
stringent rules formulated by the Maxwell- 
Briscoe company to secure an authentic 
basis of comparison. It is the first time 
that the two methods of transportation 
have been placed in actual competition 
and the final results should dispel any 
doubt as to their comparative economy. 

The Maxwell company delivered a model 
Q four-cylinder car and a sound road horse 
and buggy to observers appointed by the 
American Automobile Association. From 
the moment of the start the test was out 
of the company’s control. The observers 
are George H. Lovell and Horace Dames, 
alternating each day in their riding assign- 
ments. The routes provide a fair average 
of road and traffic conditions. The first 
day’s trip was entirely within the New 
York city limits. The second was on the 
eastern end of Long Island and the third 
in New Jersey. Following are the results 
of the 3 days’ test: 

FIRST DAY 


Motor Horse 
Re et ie eae 67.4 2 

OO pcs nenale Ou clei ainne een $1.00 $ .95 

COSE POT WHS’ o.'... Seasiesescs -014 .032 

Per passenger-mile .......... 007 .016 
SECOND DAY 

MENOGGS iio. os crtuevanegaes 76.1 35.5 

OM oie. % hie hoe we eee $ .92 $ .95 

Cost perk WSs vc ccccscccnnge 012 .027 

Per passenger-mile .......... .006 013 
THIRD DAY 

MGOSO.. askiia whch erccmceans 76.3 31.2 


CN io cars atiinlte.e Bale gawd $1.12 $ .95 
CONG. WO MR a cios dsecceees .014 .03 
Per passenger-mile .......... .007 .015 


The horse’s upkeep is based upon retail 
prices of hay and oats actually paid en 
route, just the same as gasoline and oi} 
was purchased for the motor car. It will 
be noted from the figures that the motor’s 
mileage for each day’s running time was 
clearly within speed limits and that the 
horse is a good roader to average 31.8 
miles a day. 

The contest is an important adjunct to 
the offer by the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Co. to sell models identical to the one used 
in the test, under a guarantee that the 
cost will not exceed 2 cents per passenger- 
mile or a refund of the purchaser’s price 
will be made, plus interest. 


KELSEY CLIMBS MT. WASHINGTON 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 1—C. W. Kelsey, 
driving a Kelsey three-wheeled motorette, 
successfully negotiated the 8-mile climb up 
Mount Washington Wednesday in a two- 
cylinder air-cooled three-wheeled motor- 
ette, carrying one passenger, the time for 
the climb being 3 hours 50 minutes. The 
motorette is the smallest car ever to 
ascend Mount Washington. T. Jefferson 
Kelley, of Hartford, accompanied Mr. Kel- 
sey during the entire trip. The start was 
made Tuesday afternoon at 3:30 o’clock, 
a permit to make the trip having first to 
be secured. The half-way house on the 
Side of the slope was reached at 5:30. As 
it was getting very dark and the clouds 
were threatening, the trip was abandoned 
for the night and resumed the next morn- 
ing at 7:30, the little motorette reach- 
ing the summit at 9:30. The last leg of 
the trip, that is from the Mountain house 
to the summit, was a hard proposition, as 
the roadway was wet and slippery, owing 
to the heavy rains of Tuesday evening. 
The arrival of Kelsey at the top of the 
mountain occasioned great surprise, as his 
was the first car to make the trip this 
year. Mount Washington has always been 
an interesting testing place. 
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AT St. JorE—ERNEST MUELLER’S STODDARD, WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE 


PRINGFIELD, Ill., Oct. 1—A well-bal- 

anced racing card was run off this 
afternoony,which was motor car day at 
the state fair, the feature of the day being 
the work of Hughey Hughes in a Falear, 
who won five of the ten races, being first 
in everything in which he competed. 
Among the five events was a club cham- 
pionship race, the cup going to the Chi- 
eago Motor Club through the clever driv- 
ing of Hughes. The long-distance event 
of the afternoon was a 20-mile race, won 
by the Falear, which defeated the Jack- 
“son, Moon and Knox, the Jast.named driven 
by Oldfield. The 20 miles was done in 
20:03 3-5—almost a mile a minute. 

The card was brought to a sudden end 
by an accident which resulted in the death 
of LaRue Vredenburgh, president of the 
Springfield Automobile Club, treasurer of 
the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. and a 
member of one of the wealthiest families 
in central Illinois. The fatal accident oc- 
curred on the eighth mile of the 20-mile 
race for the Franklin Life trophy. Vre- 
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in a Moon. It is supposed the local driver 
was attempting to pass Wells on the west 
turn, at the %-mile post, when the St. 
Louis man swung. wide. Vredenburgh 


chose to go through the fence instead of 


running into Wells. 


Young Vredenburgh’s body was in an 
ambulance and started toward Springfield 


before the spectators knew he was killed. 


The remaining events were called off. 
Summary: 


Five-mile race for fully-equipped stock cars, 
amateurs—Bisch, Jackson, won; Vredenburgh, 
Stoddard-Dayton, second; Hicks, Chalmers, 
third. Time, 5 :42. 

Ten-mile race for the first annual club cham- 
pionship for cars under 600 cubic inches dis- 
placement—Hughes, Chicago Motor Club, Fal- 
car, won; Slagel, Cutting, second ; Vredenburgh, 
Stoddard-Dayton, third. Time, 10 :28%. 

Five-mile race, open to gasoline stock chassis 
of 231-300 inches displacement—Hughes, Fal- 
car, won; Farr, Buick, second; Cheney, Staver- 
Chicago, third. Time, 5:15 

Ten-mile race, class B, open to gasoline stock 
chassis of 161-230 cubic inches displacement— 
Farr, Buick, won; Monckmeier, Staver-Chicago, 





AT St. Joz—S&rLDEN: DECORATED AS TROLLEY CAR 


denburgh had distinguished himself ear- 
lier in the day by being placed in several 
events. At the time of the accident he 
was racing neck and neck with Phil Wells, 


At St. JoE—OLDSMOBILE ENTERED BY M. H. REED, WINNER OF FoURTH PRIZE 


second: Hicks, Chalmers, third. Time, 10 :14%. 

Five-mile race, class B, division 4-B, open to 
gasoline cars of 301-450 cubic inches displace- 
ment—Hughes, Falcar, won; Slagel, Buick, sec- 
ond; Vredenburgh, Stoddard-Dayton, third. 
Time; 5 :14. - 

Ten-mile race for class B, division 5-B, open 
to gasoline cars of 451-600 displacement—Old- 
field, Knox, won; Vredenburg, Stoddard-Dayton, 
second; Ellis, Jackson, third. Time, 9 :59%. 

Ten-mile race for class D, free-for-all, open to 
any gasoline car—Kerscher, Darracq, won; 
Hickox, Hudson, second; Wells, Moon, third. 
Time, 9:51. / 

Five-mile, for any gasoline car—Hughes, Fal- 
ear, won: Tower, Cutting, second; Cheney, 
Staver-Chicago, third. Time, 5:13%. 

Australian pursuit race, open to all cars un- 
der 600 inches displacement—Hickox, Hudson, 
won. 

Twenty miles, class BE, open to chassis of 
any gasoline car in accordance with the defini- 
tion of stripped stock chassis—Hughes, Falcar, 
won; Ellis, Jackson, second ; Wells, Moon, third ; 
Oldfield, Knox. fourth. Time, 20 :03%. 


State Records Smashed 

Springfield, Ill, Oct. 3—Kerscher and 
Oldfield each took a rap at records today at 
the Illinois state fair and each reached the 
mark for a mile on a circular dirt track so 
far as Illinois is concerned. Oldfield made a 
mile in :54, breaking the mark by 4-5 
second, and Kerscher came back and reduced 
the figure another second, placing it at :53. 
Heavy rains this afternoon and tonight put 
races tomorrow out of the question. 
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DAY AND NIGHT PARADES AT ST. JOE, MO. 


T. JOSEPH, MO., Oct. 1—In connection 

with the state fair there was held 
Wednesday of this week a monster floral 
demonstration consisting of two parades, 
one of which was held in the morning and 
the other at night. The affair was handled 
by the St. Joseph Floral Parade Associa- 
tion, of which W. F. Maxwell was chair- 
man, which distributed more than $2,400 
in eash prizes and twelve cups valued at 
$7.50. Sixty cars participated in the affair 
and the first prize, $500 and a silver cup, 
was awarded to Ernest Mueller, who drove 
a Stoddard-Dayton, which was decorated 
in poinsettias. Second prize was captured 
by Mrs. GQuy Hall, while third went to 
E. M. Lindsay. In all nineteen cash 
prizes were awarded to the owners. J. 
H. Van Brunt captured the prize for the 
car with the most unique decorations. His 
idea consisted of a trolley car done in flowers, 





At St. JozE—E-M-F DrIvEN By J. VAN DYKE, OF ATCHISON, KAS., A PRIZE WINNER 





At St. JOE—WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE IN ADVERTISING SECTION 


which is something original in the decoration 
line. In the trade section, the Wyeth Auto- 
mobile and Supply Co. was awarded first 
prize, its design being a canoe. 


SITUATION IN DUBUQUE 

Dubuque, Ia., Oct. 3—The motor car 
situation in Dubuque is a most peculiar 
one. This will be readily seen when it 
is understood that the city has a popula- 
tion of almost 40,000, and that there are 
fewer than 100 machines in the city. 
There are two good reasons for the fact 
that there are so few machines, compared 
with the population. The first is that 
the roads and streets in and immediately 
surrounding the city are extremely hilly, 
making it difficult to attain sufficient 
speed to make it interesting, while 
much of the road bed is constructed 
of coarse macadam or broken stone, which 
wears tires at a rate that makes of motor 
cars an expensive luxury. The second 
reason is the proximity of the Mississippi 
river and the opportunity it offers for 
motor boating during the boating season. 
Dubuque has the largest motor boat club 


in the country,-and while a few own both 
ears and motor boats, many can afford the 
luxury and expense of but one, so content 
themselves with the motor boat. The Du- 


buque Automobile Club has a membership 
of but forty-three, while there are about 
fifty owners who do not belong to the 
club. However, the club was organized 
only a few weeks ago, and is gaining in 
membership fast and probably will have 
nearly all of the owners in before next 
spring. Much interest has been aroused 
here recently by the proposed river-to- 
river road from this city to Sioux City, via 
Waterloo. Sioux City motorists recently 
made a trip here from Sioux City in 2 days 
and state that they found excellent roads 
and conditions such that they can be made 
much better. They stirred up interest along 
the entire line, with the result that a 
meeting of those interested in the river-to- 
river project will meet at Waterloo during 
the present week, along with the Iowa 
League of Municipalities, and probably 
will perfect an organization and formu- 
late definite plans about the construction 
of a permanent river-to-river road unsur- 
passed in the country. 





At St. Jo—E—STANLEY STEAMER, DRIVEN BY BEN TRUNK, WINNER OF FIFTH PRIZE 
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MANY PERFECT SCORES IN TRIBUNE CUP RUN 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 30— 

Shortly after 7 o’clock this morning, 
the forty-two cars in the Tribune reli- 
ability run left Minneapolis for the hard 
road contest to Aberdeen, 8. D., and re- 
turn, Twenty-one cars were entered in 
the contest and the others accompanied 
them simply as non-contestants, but all 
were equally enthusiastic, and with bright 
weather and good road conditions, all an- 
ticipated a pleasant trip. Litchfield, the 
noon control, was reached without a single 
mishap, the cars almost an hour ahead of 
schedule and no penalties. The Paterson 
was in the lead. 

At Morris, Minn., the night control for 
the first day, a rousing reception was ac- 
corded by the Morris citizens. Members 
of the motor club escorted them from a 
point about 5 miles in the country and a 
reception committee was on hand to greet 
them upon their arrival at the hotel La 
Grande. The promise made earlier by the 
Morris men to provide a duck dinner was 
literally kept, more than 100 birds having 
been secured for the occasion. But one 
unfortunate incident occurred to mar the 
sport. At a point several miles before 
Litchfield had been reached, boards with 
nails had been laid across the path and, as 
a result, several punctures were suffered. 

In order to avoid running into a team, 
€. P. Davison, driving the Paterson en- 
trant, ran his car into the ditch, but luck- 
ily escaped injury either to the machine 
or to the occupants. While a small penalty 
was inflicted, this in no way detracted 
from his car’s performance. 

Scores, generally, still remain good. The 
Aleo driven by M. R. Nyman, narrowly 
escaped colliding with a team, which sud- 
denly came around an obscure corner. The 
€ar was running up the opposite bank and, 
in avoiding the oncoming team, the engine 
was stopped. Otherwise, no penalties have 
been charged to this car. The first car 
to suffer tire trouble was the Staver-Chi- 
cago, driven by Troy. Duis. This was about 
22 miles out of Minneapolis. A blowout 
and a puncture caused this entrant to fall 
back a few miles, but the gap was quickly 
closed. 

Driver Butterfield, of the Chalmers 40 
forgot to oil his car at the noon control 
and was obliged to do so a short time 
after, thereby sustaining a minor penalty. 
No trouble, however, resulted to the other 
Chalmers. The Regal and Pullman cars 
likewise reported no trouble. 

Riding in the Owen, G. A. Will and C. B. 
Waddell have been afforded an excellent 
opportunity to judge roads. Those of 
Swift county, it is understood, rank up 
highest so far.’ 

Neither of the Royal Automobile Co.’s 
entrants, the Abbott-Detroit and the Glide, 
suffered penalties the first day. Likewise, 
the Everitt and Corbin, entered by the 
MacArthur-Zollars Motor Co., finished 


The conclusion of the Minneapolis run 
shows the following with perfect road scores: 
Corbin, Chalmers, Franklin, Halladay, 
Staver, E-M-F, Regal, Henry, Abbott-De- 
troit, two Fords and a Maxwell. The tech- 
nical committee has not yet reported. 








with clean scores. Both Ford cars are 
making unusually strong bids for the 
trophy. The Winton press car lost the 
way, but recovered the route early and 
in this way kept its place in line. Five 
miles out of Hancock the Lozier pilot 
ran out of gasoline. Fully an hour was 
consumed in replenishing the tank. The 
starting crank of the Hudson came out 
early in the day, for which it was slightly 
penalized. E. B. Stimson, driving the Hup- 
mobile, was obliged to adjust the car- 
bureter, receiving a penalty of 2 points 
therefor. 

The cars finishing the first day’s run 
with perfect scores, according to un- 
official announcement, are as follows: No. 
1, Corbin; No. 3, Chalmers; No. 4, Puil- 
man; No. 5, Glide; No. 6, Henry 40; No. 
7, Abbott-Detroit; No. 8, Chalmers; No. 
9, Staver-Chicago; No. 10, Everitt; No. 
12, Ford; No. 13, Franklin; No. 14, E-M-F; 
No. 15, Ford; No. 20, Maxwell; No. 21, 
Maxwell. The contestants in the tour are: 


No. Car Driver 
ACM MEE SS ns be Gle th euinewre J. H. Zollars 
MIND 6 Boiss a 3 ce a SR a Rio lee 
3—Chalmers .............. J. Butterfield 
ee DD nis ie oa sik Sew Sad 
RMON oa eek dacs nes William Bolger 
G6—Henry 40:....:5.5......: W. A. Wright 
7—Abbott-Detroit ......... J. W. Smith 
PEED a5 555506 6.0.0 Sue ace Fred Cassel 
9—Staver-Chicago ......... A. P. Heaney 
RO—BDveritt ss ic i ciccc cesses Mat Miles 
BE —OSCMND 5c ote cscice cence Milton Brice 
BE ck cc ce sac ie aaae A. A. Hanson 
CO—ETAMEMMN 2.0 ck sti cce eed Cc. S. Carris 
BERNIE oo aiseisinnb es eased S. Rothenberger 
tbo I ae rere | J. McDowell 
16—Halladay .............. O. A. Palmund 
17—Hudson .............., 
18—Paterson .............06 c. P. Davison 

19—Hupmobile ............. “x. B. Stimson 

20—Maxwell................ 8B. C. Stimson 


21—Maxwell 


ee oe | 


Run to Aberdeen 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 1—Every car 
that started out on the Tribune reliability 
run reached Aberdeen in: excellent con- 
dition. Several of the.machines met with 
minor difficulties, but penalties were few. 
Two of the Fords arrived ahead of sched- 
ule, but have not been penalized. Upon 
the arrival of the pacemaking Corbin ear, 
in charge of Dr. Dutton, the reception com- 
mittee of the Aberdeen Commercial Club 
began to meet the cars as fast as they 
came and turned the privileges of the city 
over to the visitors. 

The afternoon run from Sisseton was 
marked by stretches of hard driving, fol- 
lowed by the best roads that had so far 
been encountered. At one section of the 
route, near old Fort Sisseton, there was 
a heavy bed of sand which materially hin- 
dered the progress of the lighter cars, but 
only one was held up. A Maxwell ear, 
driven by E. B. Stimson, was put out 
of the running, due to an injured axle. 
This was due to lack of oil. 


From Clear Lake, east of Briton, a beau- 
tiful stretch of road prevailed all the way 
into Aberdeen and the fastest time of the 
trip was made. Just before reaching Aber- 
deen several cars were crowding the pace- 
maker, which had gone 18 miles off the 
route. There was a heavy rise at Ariliwa 
Crossing and the pacer, suddenly slacking 
speed, caused the others also to apply the 
brakes. The second car stopped in the 
roadway and the third turned to one side, 
narrowly escaping a fall into the ditch. 
The Knox and Alco cars came together, 
with some damage to the Knox. It was 
repaired. 

Trouble with a Farmer 

When the Owen press car reached the 
hill at the head of Clear Lake it was 
opposed by the owner of land across which 
the route ran and had to take another than 
that prescribed by the pilot. It required 
the efforts of the crews of two other 
cars to subdue the irate land owner and 
gain passage, but the following cars were 
compelled to take the longer route. 

Dr. Dutton, in the Corbin pilot, traveled 
an extra 16 miles to reach Aberdeen but 
covered the distance on time. Other cars 
also lost the route on account of the wind 


blowing away the confetti, and covered: 


several miles more than the schedule. The 
Aberdeen took charge of the entertaining 
of the visitors and provided a smoker, 
lunch and dancing at the club rooms. At 
no place along the line was greater hos- 
pitality shown than at Morris, Minn. The 
Regal is credited as among those cars hav- 
ing a clean score so far. 

Penalties and scores for the first 2 days: 
1, Corbin, clean score; 2, Alco, stalling mo- 
tor first day; 3, Chalmers, oiling out of 
control first day; 4, Pullman, broken 
spring, second day; 5, Chalmers 30, clean 
score; 6, Henry 40, clean score; 7, Abbott- 
Detroit, clean score; 8, Glide, clean score; 
9, Staver-Chicago, clean score; 10, Everitt, 
elean score; 11, Regal, clean score; 12, 
Ford, clean score; 13, Franklin, clean 
score; 14, E-M-F, clean score; 15, Ford, 
clean score; 16, Halladay, road word, first 
day; 17, Hudson, losing starting crank first 
day; 18, Paterson, stopping motor first 
day; 19, Hupmobile, adjusting carbureter 
first day; 20, Maxwell, trouble with rear 
axle; 21, Maxwell, clean score. 


Few Drop on Monday 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 3—With more 
than half of the cars entered in the Trib- 
une trophy run keeping a perfect score, 
Montevideo, the night control, was 
reached at 5:45 p. m. today and the cars 
were packed in the Montevideo garage. 
All the route traversed during the day 
was marked by almost perfect roads, and 
there was little possibility of accidents. 
Only minor difficulties occurred to a few 
of the cars. The Winona press car, the 
Hupmobile, the Maxwell and the Regal 
were delayed slightly on account of tire 
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trouble. Perhaps the most difficulty was 
experienced by the Hupmobile, and it was 
found necessary to borrow the Paterson 
repair kit to complete repairs. 

Montevideo surpassed all previous ef- 
forts in the matter of entertaining the 
contestants. A banquet was provided by 
the Commercial Club and a dance closed 
the evening. 

Leaving Milbank at 2:30, the run of 68 
miles to the night control was made in 
good time, and at every town passed a 
cordial weleome accorded by other towns 
was duplicated, the enthusiasm increas- 
ing as the run advanced. At Watson, 
Milan and Appleton many _ spectators 
were out to send the travelers on with 
good wishes. 

At a rutty point in the road between 
Appleton and Milan, Walter Zinn, ob- 
server in one of the Ford cars, was thrown 
out. Beyond sustaining a severe wrench 
to his knee he escaped serious injury. A. 
A. Hanson, driving a Ford, reported that 
he had used up his first can of lubricating 
oil since leaving Minneapolis. Other evi- 
dences have been shown of economical 
running. The Everitt spoiled its chance 
for a clean record by breaking its fan 
belt. This means a penalty of 1 point. The 
Corbin is still credited with a perfect 
score, as are the Chalmers, Bluebird, 
Franklin, Halladay, Staver-Chicago, Regal, 
E-M-F, Abbott-Detroit, Henry, two Fords 
and Maxwell. 

Tour Back in Minneapolis 

Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 4—With only 
one serious mishap on the morning run 
of 92 miles from Montevideo to Glencoe, 
the Tribune trophy motorists reached their 
noon control at 12 o*clock. The Hupmo- 
bile was badly damaged by having one 
front wheel strike a sharp ditch 8 miles 
from Glencoe, but was able to continue 
with but a small loss of time. The Pater- 
son car was compelled to make a short 
stop on account of tire trouble, as also 
was the Halladay. 

Through Renville county the tourists 
found perfect roads, and for 50 miles 
made fast time. There was considerable 
trouble occasioned on account of the heavy 
rain, and in many places it was neces- 
sary to run behind schedule time, which 
was especially true between Montevideo 
and Granite Falls, where there are many 
hills and narrow valleys. At Olivia con- 
fusion of roads was avoided by the busi- 
ness men of that city, who came out and 
directed the ears along the right course. 
This was a great help as the wind had 
blown away most of the confetti left by 
the pilot ear. ‘The cars were checked out 
of Montevideo at 7:30 and at once headed 
east for the trip. At each station resi- 
lents gave assistance in directing the 
drivers, yet several times cars passed the 
turning point before finding the right 
road. The Pullman car traveled several 
miles out of its way. Several of the cars 
added to their list of casualties by run- 
ning over chickens and one dog. 


MOTOR AGE 


The afternoon run of about 60 miles 
began at 12:40, only a short stop having 
been made at Glencoe for dinner. Through 
Renville county for 55 miles, some of the 
finest roads on the entire tour were passed 
over. The tourists reached the club at 
Bloomington at 3 o’clock, where a buffet 
luncheon was served. From Bloomington 
into Minneapolis the cars filed in order of 
number, the pacemaker taking the lead. 
After parading through Minneapolis, the 
ears turned into the Pense garage, where 
they were turned over to the technical 
committee for final inspection. 

The Corbin, Chalmers, Franklin, Halla- 
day, Staver-Chicago, E-M-F, Regal, Henry, 
Abbott-Detroit, two Fords and a Maxwell 
are still credited with having perfect 
scores. 


RACING AT KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 5—A notable 
spectacle ended the first matinee of the 
3-day carnival week motor and air meet 
in the Kansas City Automobile Dealers’ 
Association at the Elm Ridge track yes- 
terday afternoon. Inasmuch as last night 
was the night of the annual Priests of 
Pallas parade, it was presumed that few 











er 7-8—Track meet at Santa Ana, 
Calif 

October 8—Fairmount Park road _ race, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

October 8—Track meet of Danbury Agri- 
cultural Society, Danbury, Conn. 

October 8—Races at interstate fair, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

October 10-12—Three-day track meet on 
2\'o-mile dirt speedway, Amarillo, Texas, 
Panhandle Auto Fair Association. 

— 10-15—Reliability run, Wichita, 
as. 

October 10-15—Vehicle show in Coliseum, 

Chicago. 

Oct. 14-15—Track meet, Sioux City, la. 

cy 15—Grand Prix road race, Long Island, 


N. 

‘eeietens 13-14—Track meet of El Paso Jour- 
nal, El Paso, Tex. 

October 21-25—Washington-Richmond re- 
liability of Washington, Post. 

October 15-November 2—Show in Paris pro- 
moted by Aeronautical Society. 

October 17—Nine-day good roads tour of 
the Atlantic Constitution. 

October 21-22—Commercial vehicle test of 
Boston American. 

October 27-28-29—Track meet at Dallas, 
Tex., of Dallas Automobile Club. 

October 28-29—Commercial vehicle tests of 
New York American and Chicago American. 

October 29-30—Reliability run in New Jer- 
sey, of Automobile Club of Hudson County. 

November 3, 4 and 5—Race meet of Atlanta 
Automobile Association, Atlanta speedway. 

November 5-6—Track meet at New Or- 
leans, La. 

November 5-7—Los Angeles-Phoenix road 
race of Maricopa Automobile Club. 

November 7—Track meet of Maricopa Auto- 
mobile Club, Phoenix,-Arizona. 

November 10-12-13—Track meet at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

November 7-11—Five-day reliability run of 
Chicago Motor Club, 200 miles a day. 

November 24—Santa Monica road race, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

November 26-27—Motordrome meet, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

December 1-8—First annual aeronautical 
exhibition, Chicago Coliseum. 

December 3-18—Annual salon of Automo- 
bile Club of France. 

December 25-26—Motordrome meet, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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spectators would visit the races yester- 
day and the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Co. provided only a few extra Elm Ridge 
ears. The down town cars unloaded race 
fans by the hundreds at the transfer point 
at Forty-seventh and Troost avenue, how- 
ever, and many persons passed up the 
races, wearying of waiting for track cars. 

The Falear, driven by Hughes, was the 
star of the afternoon, with Midland, No. 
13, driven by W. Nutting, a close com- 
petitor. The Fal won two firsts and two 
seconds out of the four events in which it 
was entered. The time was 11:23. Mid- 
land, No. 14, had a big lead until the fifth 
lap, when a tire came loose. In its brief 
lead this Midland made the fastest lap 
of the afternoon, 1:04. Summaries: 


Five-mile race—Phil Wells, Moon, won, time 
5:45; Hughes, Falear, second. time 5:51; 
Philips, Overland, third, time 6:04. 

Ten-mile free-for-all for the Kansas City 
Star cup, to be run in three heats, Tuesday, 
Wednes ay and Thursday—wW. Nutting, Mid- 
land, won; time 11:23; Hughes, Falcar, second, 
time 12:07; Wells, Moon, third, time 12 :08%. 

Ten-mile race for the Remy cup—Nutting, 
Midland, won, time 12:21; Jackson second, 
time 12:27%; Auburn third, time 12:30. 

Five-mile gentlemen’s race for R. H. Collins 
cup—W. H. Gilmore, Apperson, won, time 5:35; 
T. A. Velie, Velie, second, time 6:00; Wells, 
Stearns, third, time 6 :04. 

Ten-mile open, stock chassis, for the Post 
cup—Hughes, Falcar, won, time 11:01; Don- 
nelly, Cino, second, time 11:01; Nutting, Mid- 
land, third, time 11:01%. 

Thirty-minute race, to be run each of 3 days, 
with car covering greatest mileage the winner, 
for the Journal cup; Hughes, Falcar, 28 miles : 
Stanfield, Jackson, 28 miles; Staver, 28 miles; 
Moon, 27 miles ; Cino, 27 miles; Great Smith; 
26 miles ; Great Western, 24 miles; Midland, 
24 miles; Auburn, 23 miles. 


It is noteworthy that while the Kansas 
City Automobile Dealers’ Association is 
holding the 3-day race meet, the Motor 
Car Trade Association of Kansas City is 
host at a show, a department of the Mis- 
souri valley fair and exposition at Elec- 
tric park. As a paradox, the rival asso- 
ciation intends to devote all the profits of 
the race meet to its fifth annual show next 
winter, February 27 to March 4. 





FREIGHT RATES DISCUSSED 

New York, Oct. 1—Traffic managers 
and men in charge of shipping and re- 
ceiving departments of factories met at 
the offices of the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers, New York, 
Monday and Tuesday of this week, when 
the freight rate situation, as pertaining 
to motor cars and factory material and 
supplies was discussed in detail. The meet- 
ing was called by J. S. Marvin, general 


_traffie manager of the national and 


licensed associations, and dealt particular- 
ly with matters pertaining to the official 
classification, which controls freight rates 
east of the Mississippi river and north of 
the Ohio river, the official classification 
committee also being in session in New 
York at this time. Mr. Marvin presided 
at the conferences, and specifications con- 
sidered vital by railroads in fixing freight 
rates were submitted by the various fac- 
tory representatives in relation to engine 
and gear parts, hoods, windshields, seats, 
flanges, bodies, and various other items in 
which the industry is interested, and which 
the railroads and on their docket. 
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National Roads Meeting Interesting 


T. LOUIS, Mo., Oct. 1—Nearly 400 

delegates, from two-thirds of the 
states in the union, attended the third 
annual good roads convention at the New 
Coliseum Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day. Officers and delegates pronounced 
the gathering the most successful of good 
roads meetings. Atlanta, Ga., was selected 
as the next convention city. 

The delegates were welcomed at the 
opening session by Governor Herbert 8. 
Hadley, of Missouri. ‘‘In no particular 
have the American people more clearly 
demonstrated their reckless indifference to 
that which affects most vitally their prop- 
erty and welfare than in their failure to 
build good roads,’’ the governor declared. 
He pledged himself to the good roads 
movement and promised to use his official 
influence in aid of increased appropriations 
from. both the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

The annual banquet was held Wednes- 
day night, instead of Friday, as originally 
planned, in order to allow Lewis B. Speare, 
president of the American Automobile As- 
sociation, to attend. 


‘*When the man from Connecticut knows 
the man from Kansas as ‘Jack,’ and the 
gentleman from Mississippi knows the 
member from Missouri as ‘Harry,’ and all 
feel like writing each other about the va- 
rious questions that come up in road-mak- 
ing, then the work is three-fourths done,’’ 
declared Robert P. Hooper, first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, at the banquet. The other speakers 
were Joe Busse, St. Louis; George H. Car- 
ter, Marlin, Tex.; Sam D. Capen, president 
of the Automobile Club of St. Louis; 
George C. Diehl, presiding officer of the 
organization; A. G. Batchelder, chairman 
A, A. A. executive committee, New York; 
L. W. Page, Washington, D. C.; G. Z. 
Ladd, of the National Grange Association, 
and Charles F. Hidden, vice-president of 
the St. Louis Automobile Association. 


The official program at the first day’s 
session was not followed. Charles D. Ross, 
of Newton, Mass., advocated legislation 
giving the motor car the middle of the 
road, with horse-drawn vehicles at either 
side. ‘‘Every main road should by law 
be made a three-division road,’’ he said. 
‘*The traffic must be divided into three 
parts. The motor car should have the cen- 
ter, teams traveling in one direction should 
be on the motorist’s left and those going 
in the opposite direction should be on his 
right.’’ Wagons should be required to 
show lights when on the roads at night, he 
said. 

A course of instruction in the public 
schools relative to the danger of children 
playing or walking in roads was advocated. 
‘*Convict Labor in Public Road Construc- 
tion’’ was the title of a paper read by 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, state geologist of 
North Carolina. Major W. W. Crosby, of 


Baltimore, talked on ‘‘Modern Road Con- 
struction.’’ 

At the second day’s session Prof. Arthur 
H. Blanchard, of Brown university, at- 
tacked the American system of permitting 
city or county engineers to lay out and 
build roads and then to leave their care in 
the hands of a different set of officials. 

George R. Carter, of Marlin, Tex., told 
how the commercial bodies of that state 
organize tours of troupes consisting of six 
or more motor cars, carrying a complete 
moving picture show with thousands of 
feet of films, to be used to demonstrate 
the benefits to be secured by good roads. 
Harold Parker, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts highway commission, criticised 
the system of supervising road-building in 
his paper on ‘‘State Roads to Meet Mod- 
ern Traffic Conditions.’’ The list of papers 
read before the convention the second day 
included ‘‘ High Altitude Roads,’’ by F. L. 
Bartlett, Denver; ‘‘Treatment of Earth 
Roads,’’ by D. Ward King, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; ‘‘Across Missouri Highways,’’ Cur- 
tiss Hill, state highway commissioner of 
Missouri, and ‘‘Crest of Blue Ridge High- 
way,’’ Joseph Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

At the closing session the convention 
passed resolutions condemning poll-tax 
road labor and asking state legislatures 
to repeal all such statutes, so that here- 
after all highway taxes be paid in cash. 
All states not at present maintaining a 
highway commission were asked to appoint 
such a body at the next session of the 
legislature. The convention placed itself 
on record as favoring the recent good roads 
bill presented for passage in the Missouri 
legislature. All rubber-tired vehicles, it 
was recommended, should carry lights from 
% hour after sundown to % hour before 
sunrise. Motorists were requested to use 
extreme care on the roads. 

This national convention committee was 
selected as follows: George C. Diehl, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., chairman A. A. A. good roads 
board; N. J. Bachelder, Concord, N. H., 
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master National Grange; Charles 8. Bar- 
rett, Union City, Ga., president Farmers’ 
Union and Codperative Association; Logan 
Waller Page, Washington, D. C., director 
United States office of public roads; L. H. 
Kittredge, Cleveland, president National 
Association of Automobile Manufacturers; 
R. D. Chapin, Detroit, chairman N. A. A, 
M. good roads committee; Alfred Reeves, 
New York City, general manager Associa- 
tion of Licensed Automobile Manufac- 
turers; Harold Parker, Boston, state high- 
way commissioner of Massachusetts; Fred 
Atwater, Bridgeport, Conn., president 
League of American Wheelmen; C. J. 
Butler, Detroit, Motor and Accessory Man- 
ufacturers; 8. Perey Hooker, Albany, N. 
Y., state highway commissioner of New 
York; Lewis R. Speare, Boston, president 
American Automobile Association; Robert 
P. Hooper, Philadelphia, vice-president 
American Automobile Association; A. G. 
Batchelder, New York, chairman A. A. A. 
executive committee; Charles Thaddeus 
Terry, New York, chairman A. A. A. legis- 
lative committee. 

After adjournment the delegates were 
taken in special trolley cars over the resi- 
dence districts and then to the Annheuser- 
Busch brewery. Thursday afternoon was 
spent in a boat excursion on the Missis- 
sippi. 

Although not extensive, the exhibits at 
the Coliseum during the convention were 
of considerable interest. In addition to 
several types of the latest improved road- 
making machinery and road-making mate- 
rials, several motor cars were on view. 
The Overland Motor Car Co. of St. Louis 
showed 1911 models, the Lindsay Motor 
Car Co. exhibited Premier and Inter-State 
new models, and Randolph commercial ve- 
hicles were seen. 


MORE SIGNBOARD WORK 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 1—September 
witnessed the close of the signboard cam- 
paign which has been conducted by the 
Michigan State Automobile Association. 
During the spring months Dr. F. C. Warn- 
shuis, of Grand Rapids, secretary of the 





SYRACUSE SoOCIABILITY RUN— ALONG SHORE OF SKANEALETES LAKE 
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association, started to raise a fund among 
the manufacturers of the state and was 
successful in raising some $1,300 to carry 
on the work. A route car was started out 
over the principal highways of the state 
and the necessary details, mileage and 
other information was obtained. With the 
mileage for each signboard figured out, 
687 signs were put up. In addition there 
were sixty-eight railroad crossing signs 
and fifty-four danger signs. These signs 
were erected on 10-foot angle iron poles 
set in 3 feet of concrete. The following 
routes have been signboarded: 

Grand Rapids to Holland, Grand Rapids 
to Detroit, Detroit to Saginaw, Detroit to 
South Bend, where the signboard route of 
the Chicago Motor Club is met. With the 
new signs it is impossible for the tourist 
to lose his way. A Grand Rapids tourist 
ean go to Chicago over a route entirely 
equipped with signboards. The state asso- 
ciation also has been the means of secur- 
ing the Automobile Blue Book route crew 
and ear, which is now routing the north- 
ern part of the state and getting data for 
direct routes to the northern resorts. 
These routes will be published in the 1911 
Blue Book and it is the intention of the 
state association to signboard them next 
spring. 





FRENCH TEST ABANDONED 


Paris, Sept. 26—For lack of sufficient 
entries there will be no reliability trials 
in France this year. When the final date 
arrived for closing the lists only thirteen 
ears had been received, the makes repre- 
sented being Alceyon, Gregoire, Barré, 
Hurtu, Reyrol and Buchet. The test was 
intended to be a purely commercial event 
for cars of not more than 3.1 inches bore 
for four cylinders. They had to have at 
least two occupied seats and be completely 
fitted for touring. About 2,000 miles had 
to be covered with bonnets sealed and 
without an involuntary stop of the motor. 
In addition to a general disinclination 
among French makers to take part in any 
competition there was a feeling that con- 
ditions were too severe and left too much 
to chance. 


Syracusp SocIABILITY RUN—STATE 
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Lawless Wins Another Sociability 


YRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 3—That Dr. 
A. T. Lawless is a motor wizard was 
pretty definitely settled here Saturday, 
when it turned out that he had come 
within 8 fleeting seconds of the secret time 
established for the Syracuse Herald’s an- 
nual sociability run and therefore was en- 
titled to the first prize. Where the wiz- 
ardry comes in is that Dr. Lawless, who 
drives a Maxwell car, was the winner on 
July 20 of the run conducted by the Auto- 
mobile Club of Syracuse. This run, which 
was to Renwick Falls and return, held a 
secret time which was figured upon the 
safe and sane running time based upon the 
new state law, with varying rates of speed 
in town and countryside, and upon that 
occasion. Dr. Lawless was only a trifle over 
a minute over the secret time. For the 
Herald run Saturday it was but 8 seconds. 
Dr. Lawless wins permanently the Her- 


ald silver trophy, his time being 4:03:02. . 


The secret time was 4:03:10. Frank J. 
Steak won the second prize, the Syracuse 
Automobile Dealers’ Association silver 
trophy, his time being 4:04:05. The third 
prize, a gold medal presented by the Her- 
ald, went to E. B. Cross, whose time was 
4:04:08, and the fourth, a Herald silver 
medal, to Emmet Brennan, who made the 
scheduled 74 miles of the run in 4:05:57. 

There were many women drivers on the 
run, and for these special prizes had been 
offered. A silver trophy donated by the 
Automobile Club of Syracuse went to Mrs. 
George Hessler, in a Franklin, her time 
being 4:28:18. A gold medal went to Miss 
Florence McDonald, whose Regal car cov- 
ered the course in 4:30:15, while Miss 
Pearl Cheshire won a silver medal, whose 
Ford ear negotiated it in 4:31:10. The 
half-page of advertising space in the Her- 
ald offered as a special prize to the Syra- 
euse dealer represented in the run by the 
largest number of cars, went to Strait & 
Shaw, that firm having twelve Buicks in 
line. 


Of the prize winners above mentioned, 
Frank J. Steak drove an Oldsmobile, E. B. 





RoaD BETWEEN AUBURN AND Owasco 


Cross a Ford, and Emmet Brennan a 
Brennan. There were eighty-three cars 
in line, representing an estimated value 
of well over $200,000. 

The weather was ideal for the run save 
for a strong wind from the north that 
rendered it rather too chilly for absolutely 
perfect comfort. It was clear and sunny, 
however, and there were magnificent 
stretches of state road for most of the 
distance, rendering driving a pleasure, 
while for scenic beauties, there is not a 
route in the famous central New York or 
in the country that abounds more in them. 

The route selected for the run lay from 
the Herald office to Camillus, thence to 
Auburn, along a beautiful stretch of state 
road that had been thoroughly oiled. At 
Auburn the cars checked in, though the 
wait was invariably only of a few min- 
utes, for the arrangements were for a con- 
tinuous run with dinner where they 
pleased upon the return to Syracuse. Upon 
leaving Auburn the cars proceeded to skirt 
the shore of Owasco lake to the village 
of that name. Then they climbed the 
dreaded Niles hill and proceeded to the 
end of Skaneateles lake, coming to Skan- 
eateles upon a magnificent state road and 
proceeding from there back to Syracuse. 

There were over 300 people in the cars. 
Preceding the contesting cars, the Moyer 
pilot car, the Peerless pathfinder, the 
Chalmers press car and the official Haynes 
car were sent away. The pathfinder car 
contained Mayor Edward Schoeneck, just 
nominated by the Republicans at Saratoga 
for lieutenant-governor. 


CANADIAN RECORDS GO 

Winnipeg, Can., Sept. 28—On the Kirk- 
field track here Saturday, Canadian speed 
marks went flying when the fourth annual 
meet of the Winnipeg Automobile Club 
was held. The mile record, which is the 
first official mile record to be set in Canada 
for a mile track, was put at :59% by 
W. C. Power in a MeLaughlin-Buick. The 
same driver with the same car afterward 
covered several miles at the rate of :58 
while winning the Dunlop trophy race of 
25 miles. In this long-distance event there 
were eight entries, but in spite of the fact 
that he was kept constantly on the out- 
Side of the track, lapping and passing the 
other contestants, Power covered the 
course in 25:19. Summaries: 


Free-for-all, 25 miles, Dunlop trophy—W. 

. Power, McLaughlin-Buick, won, time 
25:19; W. Guest, National, second, time 26:24; 
also started A. Moore, Kisselkar; R. Husk, 
Knox; Harn, Maytag, and Houghton, Knox. 

One-mile time trials—W. C. Power, Mc- 
Laughlin-Buick, time :59%: W. Guest, Na- 
tional, time 1:0144; R. Husk, Knox, time 1:03. 

Five miles, 160 and under class—Harn, 
Maytag, won, time 6:25; Cline, McLaughlin- 
Buick, second. 

Ten miles, 161-230 class—D. A. Brown, 
Warren-Detroit, won, time 12:40; Cline, Mc- 
Sallam ace second; Harn, Maytag, 
third. 

Ten miles, 231-300 class—W. Guest, Mc- 
Laughlin-Buick, won, time 11:19; J. .Brown, 
—_ second; Houghton, Knox, 
third. . 
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Gossip of Motor 


ETROIT, MICH., Oct. 3—Active op- 
D erations began this morning at the 
mammoth new plant of the Ford Motor 
Co., covering 60 acres in Highland Park, 
just north of this city. Nearly ali of the 
4,500 men laid off a week ago, pending 
inventory, reported for duty and before the 
end ot the week a good start will have 
been made on the 1911 output. The Ford 
company formally closed its 1910 season 
last Friday night. For the present at 
least the company’s old plant at Piquette 
avenue and Beaubien street will continue 
in operation, but from now on the greater 
part of the output will come from the new 
factory. There are facilities here for 
turning out 240 ears per day. 

The Highland Park plant represents a 
total investment of $2,500,000. The main 
building is one of the largest factory 
structures in the world and a model of 
its kind, particularly in its lighting and 
ventilation features. It is 860 feet long, 
75 feet wide and four stories high. It 
is of reinforced concrete construction and 
is equipped throughout with wrought-steel 
Fenestra window sash. Scattered over the 
60 acres are several smaller structures. 
The work is not entirely completed, but a 
large force of men are putting on the fin- 
ishing touches as rapidly as possible. An 
important feature of this industrial group 
is an 860-foot craneway, with a 57-foot 
traveling crane, directly back of the main 
building. Under this craneway all raw 
material will be stored. Until the plant 
is completed the heat treatment, transmis- 
sion, stamping and housing departments 
will continue in operation at the old plant, 
about 400 men being employed. 

Rush New Plants 

With the approach of cold weather, work 
on all the new motor car factories that 
have been in process of erection since 
early in the summer is being pushed with 
vigor and the work of moving in will be 
undertaken very shortly. The foundations 
of the United States Motor Co.’s office 
building and garage at Woodward and 
Charlotte avenues, work on which was so 
long delayed for reasons not made public, 
are now practically all in, while great head- 
way is being made at the big new plant 
of the Alden Sampson company in the 
northwest section. 

The laying of rails for the extension 
of the outer belt lines, known as the De- 
troit Terminal Railway, through Green- 
field township, to connect with the Pere 
Marquette, was begun Friday. This will 
open up a vast new territory for industrial 
expansion. The Metzger Motor Car Co. 
already is located in this section and the 
company has under consideration the erec- 
tion of a mammoth plant for the manu- 
facture of motor trucks in the immediate 
vicinity, as previously announced. 

The Hale Motor and Machine Co. is 
erecting a new plant on Franklin street, 
near Chene, which will be ready for occu- 
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Trade in Detroit 


pancy by December 1. It is 194 feet by 
64 feet and of mill construction. 

James H. Christian and Hiram B. Sack- 
ett are the principal stockholders in the 
Rapp Motor Co., which has just been 
organized to manufacture motors for 
launches and motor cars. The business 
will be located in this city. The Ed- 
munds & Jones Mfg. Co., maker of electric, 
acetylene and gas lamps for motor ears, 
has doubled its capital stock and will in- 
crease its force of employes from 300 to 
450 men as soon as it can build a three- 
story addition to its plant. A new power 
plant also will be added. 

Making Special Machinery 

The Acme Machine Tool Co., 97-99 
Wayne street, has been succeeded by the 
Brady-Nagel Mfg. Co., which will make 
parts and special machinery and will do 
all kinds of machine work. James J. 
Brady, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Chalmers Mo- 
tor Co., is president. George Henderson, 
who has been associated with the Fron- 
tier Iron Works and the Detroit Ship- 
building Co. and more recently with the 
Chalmers company as a department super- 
intendent, is vice-president and superin- 
tendent, and Former Deputy City Control- 
ler William J. Nagel is secretary and 
treasurer. One other, a man who is promi- 
nently identified with one of Detroit’s 
largest motor car concerns, is largely in- 
terested in the new company, but his name 
will not be made public for the present. 

Local engineers are greatly interested 
in a rotary engine that has been invented 
by Frank J. Miner, of this city. It is a 
distinct departure and, if it proves a suc- 
cess, is likely to become an important 
factor in the motor car industry by greatly 
reducing the cost of production. The in- 
ventor is now working on its application 
to gasoline power. The Rotary Engine 
Co. already has been organized to manu- 
facture the engine and an office has been 
opened at 519 Ford building. Mr. Miner 
has secured a basic patent on his inven- 
tion. 

The unique spectacle of a firm of horse 
dealers holding an auction sale of motor 
ears will be presented October 6. The 
Kolb-Gotfredson Horse Co. has accumu- 
lated quite a collection of used touring 
ears, electrics and runabouts of nearly all 
the leading makes, which will be knocked 
down to the highest bidders. 

More Signbeard Work 

The executive committee of the Michi- 
gan State Automobile Association met Fri- 
day, in the office of President E. A. Skae, 
in this city, to review the work of the 
past summer and lay out new work. The 
association has sign-boarded routes from 
Detroit to Grand Rapids, Detroit to South 


’ Bend and from Grand Rapids to Macatawa 


Park, and this fall the Detroit to Saginaw 
route will be marked. Reports submitted 
by the officers showed the association to 
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be in a prosperous condition. The nex: 
meeting will be held in Grand Rapid- 
some time before the first of the year. 

New: members are being admitted to th 
Wolverine Automobile Club, Detroit’s new- 
est organization of motorists, at a rapi: 
rate. There are more than 300 names no\ 
on the roll and an active campaign is 
going forward to increase the membershi; 
to 1,000 before January 1. The officers 
are now in search of a location for a club 
house. 

Edwin R. Potts, one of the large stock- 
holders in-the Swift Automobile Co., has 
filed a petition in the Wayne county 
circuit court asking for the appointment 
of a receiver for the concern. He alleges 
that the present directors and others iden- 
tified with the administration of the com- 
pany’s affairs are incompetent. The com- 
pany now has a plant building in Wayne, 
Mich. It is incorporated for $300,000. 
There are several judgments against the 
company, Potts says, for work done on the 
new building, and this he charges to mis- 
management, for he claims there are plenty 
of assets in sight. 

A statement to the effect that Dr. E. R. 
Campbell, son-in-law of W. C. Durant, has 
been appointed general sales manager of 
the Buick Motor Co. in place of H. E. 
Shiland is denied. Mr. Shiland has not 
made any change and continues as sales 
manager for the Buick. 

Charles Adams, formerly superintendent 
of the E-M-F company’s Port Huron 
branch, has been promoted to be produc- 
tion manager of all the H-M-F factories. 
He will have his headquarters in Detroit 
and will move his family here. 

The local branch of Hayden, Stone & 
Co., Boston brokers, has been advised that 
directors of the General Motors Co. have 
decided to pass the regular dividend on 
preferred stock pending the completion of 
negotiations with eastern financial inter- 
ests. It is declared, however, that the 
dividend will be paid some time before 
December 1. The earnings are reported 
to have been $8,500,000 for 1909 and are 
estimated at $10,000,000 for 1910. Gen- 
eral Motors stock has taken a brace in 
the local market and is now showing a 
steady advance. 

RUBBER FACTORY IN TEXAS 

Marathon, Tex., Oct. 1—It is reported 
that the Diamond Rubber Co. of New 
York, which recently obtained a _ per- 
mit from the secretary of state of 
Texas to do business in this state, will 
erect a large factory in this section for 
the manufacture of crude rubber from the 
guayule shrub. The company stated in its 
application to the secretary of state that 
it will establish offices at Houston and 
Dallas. Representatives of rubber manu- 
facturing interests have been busy in this 
part of the state for some time purchasing 
the guayule shrub that is growing upo2 
ranch lanis. They have bought up a suf- 


ficient tonnage of the shrub to keep 9 . 
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large factory in operation for 3 or 4 years, 
it is stated. It is planned to grow the 
shrub extensively and to provide in that 
manner a continuous supply of the raw 
material. 

The rubber factory of the Texas Rub 
ber Co. at Marathon is running day and 
night and is turning out large quantities 
of erude rubber. The produce is shipped 
to New York, where it is refined. It has 
a large supply of guayule shrub on hand 
and is constantly contracting for addi- 
tional tonnage. The sale of the shrub is 
proving so profitable to the ranchmen of 
this region that some of them are arrang- 
ing to go into the business of growing 
guayule on a large scale. It is found that 
the seeds are so small and light that it is 
practically impossible to gather them. The 
propagation therefore is conducted by pre- 
paring the ground around the growing 
shrubs, and when the seeds mature the 
bushes are shaken and the seeds scattered 
over a considerable area of ground. The 
plants soon spring up, and reach a com- 
mercial size in 3 to 4 years. 

In their present wild state of growth the 
guayule shrubs frequently give a yield of 
%4 to 2 tons per acre, although the average 
yield is about % ton per acre. In view of 
the fact that it is at present selling for 
about $200 per ton, and that it grows upon 
the poorest kind of ground, that is unfit 
for cattle-grazing or other purposes, the 
land owners of this part of the state see 
great possibilities in the new industry. 
It is claimed that where systematic atten- 
tion and proper care are given to propa- 
gating the shrub an average yield of not 
less than 2 tons per acre, with a cutting 
once every 3 years, should be obtained. 
The permanency of the new industry is 
believed to be assured. The demand for 
rubber for the manufacture of motor car 
tires and other uses is constantly increas- 
ing, and the manufacturers of the crude 
product from the guayule shrub say that 
there is no prospect of any reduction in 
prices. 

The land around Marathon where the 
guayule shrub grows in its wild state was 
of little market value before the discovery 
was made that the desert growth could be 
put to profitable commercial use. In some 
localities land which is now producing % 
ton of guayule per acre, valued at $100, 
could have been purchased 5 years ago for 
75 cents per acre. 


GETS SOUTHERN ROAD RECORD 

Savannah, Ga., Oct. 1—Trying to beat 
the record of 13 hours between Savannah 
and Jacksonville, Herbert B. Race, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., in a Ford, left that city 
on Saturday morning last at 5 a. m. and 
arrived in the city limits of Savannah at 5 
minutes past 3, breaking the record by 3 
hours and winning the cup that had been 
promised by the Savannah Automobile 
Club for the car that made the best time 
between the two cities. Race’s time was 
10 hours 5 minutes. The cup will be 
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Rubber in the Palo Amarillo Tree 


UANAJUATO, Mexico, Oct. 1—An- 
G other practical and very extensive 
source of crude rubber supply was re- 
cently discovered in this part of Mexico. 
It is the palo amarillo tree, which grows 
wild in a broad scope of territory border- 
ing the Pacific coast and extending to- 
wards the interior as far as Guanajuato. 
The commercial possibilities of this tree 
as a producer of rubber have been thor- 
oughly tested by the Mexican government 
and by representatives of large American 
interests that are investing considerable 
capital in the new industry. 

New Company Formed 

The first plant to manufacture crude 
rubber from the milky sap of the palo 
amarillo tree was recently established at 
Empalme de Gonzalez, state of Guana- 
juato, by the Palo Amarillo Mexican 
Crude Rubber Co. David E. Thompson, 
of Lincoln, Neb., former United States 
ambassador to Mexico, is president of 
this company. One of the principal stock- 
holders is General Felix Diaz, nephew of 
President Diaz. Carlos Landa y Escan- 
don, governor of the Federal district, is 
also a large stockholder in the company. 

The palo amarillo tree bears no resem- 
blanee ta the guayule shrub, from which 
large quantities of rubber are being manu- 
factured in northern Mexico and south- 
western Texas. This tree also is of a dif- 
ferent species from the rubber tree of the 
tropical regions of Mexico and other coun- 
tries. It attains a height of about 30 feet. 
Its trunk gets to be of a thickness of 1 to 
2 feet. The tree is of rapid growth, reach- 
ing a commercial size in 5 years. It is 
tapped in a manner similar to that of the 
rubber tree and produces a large flow of 
caoutchoue fluid at each tapping. It is 
stated that the tree will stand several 
years’ constant production without being 
injured. The fluid contains an average of 
10 per cent of rubber and 25 to 40 per cent 
of resin, the latter product being of value 
for various purposes, 
Daily Output of 2 Tons 

The plant of the Palo Amarillo Mexican 
Crude Rubber Co. which is now in opera- 
tion at Empalme de Gonzalez has a daily 
output of 2 tons of erude rubber. This 
rubber sells at present for about $1,000 
gold per ton. The cost of manufacturing 
the rubber, including the expense of tap- 
ping the trees and gathering the sap, av- 
erages about $350 gold per ton. The com- 
pany recently received from the United 
States the machinery for five more coagu- 
lating plants. Four of these will be 
erected in the state of Guanajuato and the 
other one at Zamora, state of Michoacan. 
Additional plants will be erected by the 
company from time to time as it increases 
its- holdings of palo amarillo trees. It is 
a close corporation and has made no public 
announcement of its plans. 

The news that the palo amarillo tree is 
being utilized for the manufacture of 


erude rubber has caused a number of in- 
dependent concerns to enter the new field 
of industry, to the extent that they are 
actively purchasing all the available tracts 
of trees in the territory that has not been 
invaded by the pioneer company. It is 
expected that a number of independent 
rubber manufacturing plants will be estab- 
lished during the next few months, and 
that it will not be a great while until the 
palo amarillo industry will rival that of 
guayule rubber, in which more than $65,- 
000,000 gold has been invested during the 
last few years, 

The experiments which led to the dis- 
covery that the palo amarillo tree con- 
tained caoutchoue properties were made 
by chemists under the direction of the 
National Medical Institute of the City of 
Mexico. Dr. Henry H. Rusby, dean of the 
college of pharmacy of Columbia univer- 


. Sity, also made three trips to Mexico for 


the purpose of investigating the tree and 
analyzing its product. The patent for the 
process by which the milky fluid of the 
palo amarillo tree is coagulated and con- 
verted into crude rubber is held by James 
M. Saunders, a chemical expert of the 
Mexican government, 
Grade of Rubber Good 

The grade of the rubber that is manu- 
factured from this tree is said to be equal 
to that of the Para tree product. The 
output of the factory that is now in opera- 
tion at Empalme de Gonzalez is shipped di- 
rect to New York, where it is put through 
the refining process. 


BLOOMINGTON HAS A TEST 

Bloomington, Ill., Oct, 1—Three perfect 
scores were made in the reliability run of 
the Bloomington Automobile Club held 
Thursday morning and afternoon. Twelve 
ears started and at the finish only the trio 
of drivers—J. L. Murray, Buick; Orlo 
Price, Warren-Detroit, and Harry Arnold, 
Rambler—were found to have made the 
150-mile trip without a penalty being in- 
flicted on their cars. The start was made 
at 7 o’clock in the morning, dinner was 
taken at Pekin, 54 miles distant, and 
Bloomington was reached by the pilot car 
at 5 o’clock. The following towns were 
passed through in the course of the trip: 
Danvers, Mackinaw, Tremont, Pekin, Mor- 
ton, Eureka, Deer Creek, E] Paso, Pontiac, 
Chenoa, Towanda, Lexington and Normal. 

Arnold arrived 4 minutes late in Bloom- 
ington, but his score was not affected by 
the delay, he having been held back by 
the pilot car and the lateness excused for 
this reason. Others competing in the run 
were Earl Burke, Kissel; Clarence Har- 
vey, Ford; Julius Funk, Locomobile; E. W. 
Mammen, Haynes; J. G. Sessley, Kissel; 
T. A. Harper, Ford; L. J. Schultz, Buick, 
and Frank Hackett, Buick. 

So enjoyable was the run that the Bloom- 
ington Automobile Club is fully deter- 
mined to hold more of them in the future. 
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LOOK AT SPARK-PLUG POINTS 

AGNOLIA, Ill—Editor Motor Age— 

Will Motor Age inform me, through 
the Clearing House columns, what is the 
cause of a magneto sending a weaker spark 
to the second cylinder of my Maxwell 30 
than to the remaining three cylinders? The 
ignition system is that of the Maxwell regu- 
lar equipment, Splitdorf dual system. When 
the engine is running on the battery the 
sparks are all of equal strength, but when 
it is switched to the magneto the second 
cylinder spark almost quits. I have re- 
wired the high-tension part, but it made, 
no change. I also would like to know if 
the walls of a cylinder ever become so 
badly carbonized that the compression is 
very poor, even though the valves have 
been ground perfectly. If that is the 
cause of poor compression, how can I re- 
move the carbon with the least trouble.— 
Ralph French. 

The only plausible cause for your trou- 
ble is that the points of the spark plug in 
the second cylinder are too far apart, so 
that at slow engine speeds the current gen- 
erated by the magneto is not sufficiently 
strong to develop as hot a spark as the 
battery system. The walls of the, cylinder 
of a motor very rarely become at all ecar- 
-bonized, but if you mean the walls of 
the..combustion chamber the greater the 


' deposit of carbon the smaller would be the 


size of the combustion chamber and the 
greater the compression. Therefore, car- 
_ bonization of the combustion-chamber walls 
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would not cause a loss of compression. If, 
however, there are particles of carbon 
which become loose and are caught be- 
tween the valve and its seat, you would 
get poor compression from this source. It 
also might be suggested that since you 
had the valves ground recently it is pos- 
sible that there is not sufficient space be- 
tween the ends of the valve stems and the 
push rod; you should be akle to slide a 
business card between the end of the stem 
and the push rod when the valve is closed. 
It might even be advisable to have this 
space sufficient to allow a double thick- 
ness of the card to slide about between 
these points. Another cause for poor com- 
pression may be found in leakage past 
either the valve caps, spark plugs or pet- 
cocks. Any leak at these points can be 
located by starting the motor and squirt- 
ing oil around the joints, when it will 
manifest itself by the blowing out the oii 
as the motor is in operation. A very 
slight bubbling should make no appreci- 
able difference in the compression. If the 
valve caps or spark plugs leak a small 
amount of white lead, or, better still, a 
little graphite will remedy the trouble. It 
might be well to again examine all con- 
nections between the spark plug and the 
magneto if your compression is good and 
the spark still remains poor. The dis- 
tributor brush of the magneto which col- 
lects the current for the second cylinder 
may have a weak spring or the connection 
may be bad. If it is possible that the 
piston rings of the second cylinder are 
stuck in their grooves, a tablespoonful or 
two of kerosene may be advantageously 
used to loosen them up. 


INJECTION TWO-CYCLE MOTOR 
Cleveland, O.—Editor Motor Age—I am 
enclosing herewith sketch—Fig. 1, which 
shows a new type of two-cycle engine. 
This engine is of the injection type in that 
the gasoline is injected at the point N 
instead of being mixed with the air in the 
earbureter. This gasoline is not injected 
until the cylinder is filled with pure air 
and all ports or openings are enclosed. 
The illustration shows the general con- 
struction, consisting of a -piston P con- 
nected with the regular crankshaft, and 
this piston uncovering exhaust ports E on 


the downward stroke, allowing the hottest ° 


exhaust gases to escape through them, 
and at this time a mechanical exhaust 
valve V opens and immediately a series 
of inlet ports F are uncovered, thus allow- 
ing a charge of cold air that has previous- 
ly been drawn into the ecrankease to fill 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—iIn this department 
Motor Age answers free of charge questions 
regarding motor problems, and invites the 
discussion of pertinent ‘subjects. : Corre- 
spondence is solicited.from subscribers and 
others. All communications must be--prop- 
erly signed, and should the writer not wish 


his name to appear, he may use any ‘nom 
de plume desired. . ‘ 
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driving out the exhaust gases through the 
valve V. The valve V remains open until 
the piston has returned on the up stroke 
to a position where it has displaced the 
contents of the combustion chamber in 
order to expel all of the burning gases. I 
have not seen this motor in operation and 
I would like to know from readers of 
Motor Age what they think of such a de- 
sign.—Arthur E. Palmer. 


DEADWOOD TO MADISON 


Sturgis, S. D—Editor Motor Age—Can 
Motor Age give me the best route to 
follow from Deadwood, 8S. D., to Madison, 
S. D.t—T. B. Lancaster. 

The best route from Deadwood to Madi- 
son, 8. D., is as follows: Deadwood to 
Whitewood over the Hill Trail, then along 
the railroad to Sturgis, Beaver Siding, 
Tilford, Piedmont, Black Hawk, to Rapid 
City, then east to Box Elder, Underwood, 
follow telephone line east to Wasta, either 
fording the Cheyenne river or crossing 
the railroad bridge about 2 miles east of 
Wasta. There is a bad hill to climb, no 
matter where the river is crossed. Con- 
tinuing on to Wall, cross the railroad and 
keep on that side to Quinn, then on to 
Cottonwood, Phillip, keeping to north of 


- railroad and on top of bluffs to the north 


of the Bad river. From Phillip travel on 
to Oldtrail, Ottumwa, Gray’s, Hayes, 
Meers, Fort Pierre, cross on ferry train to 
‘Pierre, inquiring of the Gas Belt Land Co. 
for particulars of road to Blunt, and after 
reaching same follow the: telephone line 
12% miles east, then north 1 mile to 
Harrold, and crossing to the north side 
of the railroad go 15 miles to Highmore, 
Miller, cross railroad and go north 4 mile 
before entering. town; continue east on to 
St. Lawrence 3 miles, turn south 1 block 
on Main street, then east along telephone 
line 6 miles, turn south 3 miles crossing 
railroad and town of Vayland in first mile; 
then turn east 4 miles then south, touching 
railroad at turn, 1 mile, then east 2 miles 
into Wessington, then:3 miles south, turn 
east 11 -miles into Wolsey, turn south 


'. erossing railroad continuing: south 4 miles, 


then turn east for 13 miles to Dakota 


avenue, Huron. From Huron go east to 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—To the Readers of the 
Clearing House columns: Motor Age insists 
on having bona fide signatures to all commu- 
nications published in this department. It 
has been discovered that the proper signa- 
ture has not been given on many communi- 
cations, and Motor Age will not publish such 
communications, and will take steps to hunt 
down the offenders of this rule if it is 
violated. 








bridge over the river just south of the rail- 
road track, turn north under railway and 
then east to Cavour, Iroquois and Man- 
chester followimg the main traveled road 
elose to the railway. At Manchester go 
% mile east, 2 miles north, and straight 
east through Desmet. Continue on to 
Lake Preston, following the road leading 
from the east end of the lake south 4 miles 
and the main traveled road around the 
southwestern edge of Lake Whitewood. 
Follow main traveled road 1 mile, 5 miles 
south, 2 miles east, then south through 
west side of Oldham, going 7 miles south 
of the latter town. Travel east to Ramona, 
then east 4 mile on the road two blocks 
south of the main street. Continue south 
¥% mile, east 3 miles, south 5 miles, 1 mile 
east and then south to Madison. This route 
practically covers 428 miles. 


VALVE STEM BUSHING 

Minster, O.—Editor Motor Age—In Motor 
Age, September 8 issue, Repair Shop 
column, appeared an _ illustrated article 
showing the proper way of rebushing a valve 
guide. I have had the same trouble with my 
ear, but have inquired at all the surrounding 
towns for such a steel tubing. As I have 
been a subscriber to Motor Age for many 
years I wish you would buy me such a tube 
in Chicago, sending it to me by mail or ex- 
press, and I will remit check upon receipt of 
statement. My car has a four-cylinder engine 
so I need eight bushings; the inside diameter 
should be exactly 36 inch, the wall 1-16 inch 
thick, giving it a net outside diameter of %4 
inch, and the length must be 254 inches each. 
Or Motor Age might send me one or two 
lengths and I can cut them off myself. By 
¢-inch diameter I mean that it should have 
a smooth surface ready to receive the valve 
stem.—Ben. J. Sommer. 

The tubing which you require is a standard 
size and may be obtained from the Chicago 
supply companies. Motor Age prefers that 
you order from them direct. As a hole in a 
tubing of this character is not guaranteed 
to be perfectly concentric with the outside 
diameter, it would be advisable, before drill- 
in. or reaming out the guides in the cyl- 
in‘crs, to first put the bushing which you 
cv from the tubing on an arbor of a lathe 
aii turn or skim off a trifle from the out- 
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side to insure that the hole be accurate. To 
avoid any inaccuracy in drilling or reaming 
the holes or guides in the cylinders, which 
are to be bushed, it would be practicable to 
use the cylinder cap as a sort of a jig or 
templet as shown at P, Fig. 2. This may 
be done by making a bushing B, threaded 
externally to fit the spark plug hole and 
having an inside diameter similar to the size 
of hole to be drilled or reamed in the 
cylinder for the reception of the bushing; 
with this as a guide for the drill or reamer 
there will be little chance for an error. 
When the holes for the bushings have all 
been made the bushings should be fitted into 
place and the fit should be a light driving 
one so that the tubing will be compressed 
a trifle when driven into place, thus per- 
mitting reaming of the bushings to secure 
a better and more accurate bearing surface. 
for the valve stems. For reaming or drilling 
out the bushings make another bushing Bl 
to fit inside the bushing B and use it in the 
same way as bushing B. Before using the 
spark plug hole of one of the valve caps, 
or cylinder plugs as they are sometimes 
called, make sure that the hole is concentric 
with cap, and if none of the valve caps has 
a hole that is concentrically accurate it 
might be wise to make a special cap. When 
the bushings have been properly fitted, 
secure them in place with. a set screw as at 
S. This is done by drilling a \ or 3-16-inch 
hole through the guide and into the bushing, 
until the point of the drill has just entered 
the bushing, then tap the hole, taper the 
point of a screw and screw it into place. 
Make the thread such that the screw will fit 
snugly, so that it will not be necessary to 
make it bottom hard to fit tightly. Other- 
wise, the bushings may be damaged by 
tightening the set screw. 


METZ SPARK CONTROL 
Nadeau, Kan.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age kindly answer through the 


Readers’ Clearing House the following 
questions: 
1—Is the spark in the Metz run- 


about advanced any as the motor increases 
its speed. If it is advanced, please explain 
how it is done, for the Metz car has no 
spark lever. 

2—Is a car that does not have the spark 
controlled by the driver as practical as 
one that does have the spark control lever? 
—Subscriber. 

1—Within a narrow range, the spark in 
the Metz runabout, which employs fixed 
ignition, is advanced as the speed of the 
motor increases. This is brought about as 
follows: When the speed of the motor in- 


























Fig. 2—REBUSHING VALVE GUIDES 


creases, the speed of the magneto or cur- 
rent generator also increases, and more 
current is generated. This stronger cur- 
rent accelerates the action of the second- 
ary coil and the spark occurs a trifle 
earlier than when the engihe ran at a 
slower speed and less current was genera- 
ted ir the magneto. 

2-—‘for cars such as the Metz cars, which 
are lesigned to give efficient service in the 
hands of unskilled operators, the fixed igni- 
ticn has been found more practical than 
the hand-controlled ignition, for it elimi- 
nates much of the danger of a back-kick 
and greatly increases the life of the bear- 
ings by preventing the excessive strains to 
which a motor is subject when pulling a 
load with the spark too far advanced. 
Greater motor efficiency can be obtained 
with hand-controlled ignition, however, if 
the spark lever is cleverly handled. 


_REPAIRING YOUR CAR 


Belmond, Ia—Editor Motor Age— 
Through the Readers’ Clearing House will 
motor Age kindly answer the following 
questions: 

1—I would like to have my ear repainted 


this fall and would like to have an interior 


decorator do it, or would it be better to 
get some one who makes a specialty of 
this work? 

2—I desire to take a trip to Chicago this 
fall, and wish a good route, avoiding the 


hills along the Mississippi river—Harry" ™ 


Bohning. 
1—It would, by all means, be most ad- 
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visable to turn the job over to a regular 
carriage painter and be reasonably sure of 
satisfactory results. It is possible that 
the interior decorator whom you have in 
mind is quite capable of doing the work, 
but as the art of carriage painting is prac- 
tically a trade by itself, requiring special 
facilities if the best finish is desired, Motor 
Age would be in favor of turning the work 
over to the specialist. 

2—From Belmond, Ia., go to Iowa Falls, 
thence through Ackley, Austinville, Arling- 
ton, Parkersburg, New Hartford, Cedar 
Falls, Waterloo; thence south to Cedar 
Rapids, passing through Washburn, La 
Porte, Mt. Auburn, Vinton, Shellsburg, 
Palo, Cedar Rapids, Marion, Mt. Vernon, 
Lisbon, Mechanicsville, Clarence, Lowden, 
Wheatland, Grand Mound, De Witt, Clin- 
ton, Lyons, Fulton, Morrison, Sterling, 
Dixon, Franklin Grove, Ashton, Rochelle, 
Creston, De Kalb, Geneva, West Chicago, 
Lombard, Chicago. 


CAMBER IN FRONT WHEELS 

Vermillion, 8. D.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will you please advise me through the 
Readers’ Clearing House as to the fol- 
lowing: 

1—How is the gather or dip obtained in 
front wheels—that is, is it in the axle or 
in the steering knuckles? 

2—What make of engine was used in 
the Haynes model’X car of 1909? 

3—What kind of paint is best to be used 
on rims, next the tires?—W. H. Beede. 

1—The gather or dip to which you refer, 
or the tendency of the front Whééls of a 
car to converge toward the ground, should 
be ‘brought about in the axle-spindles and 
not in the axle or steering knuckles; the 
upright portion of the steering spindle, 


which has a bearing or bearings in the 
steering knuckle, should be vertical, whilst 
the axle spindle which carries the wheel 
should slant outward and downward from 
the horizontal to bring about the gather or 
convergence of the wheels at the ground. 

2—The Haynes engine, manufactured by 
the Haynes company, was used in that 
company’s model X car of 1909. 

3—Dixon’s graphite paint has been rec- 
ommended for painting the insides of 
motor car wheel-rims; and it is also 
claimed that a mixture of graphite and 
glycerine has been successfully used for 
the same purpose. 


TIRES THAT CREEP 


Fremont, O.—Editor Motor Age—Will 
Motor Age tell me which way a tire creeps 
on a wheel. Now the back tire, I think, 
creeps in the opposite direction from which 
the wheel is going, and the front tire 
creeps in the same direction the wheel is 
going. I have noticed on the back wheel 
of one of our cars, after I put on a shoe, 
that the shoe was pulled back. Did the 
tire creep or the shoe slide? Of course 
I know a tire should not creep, but if it 
does, what way would it creep?—Ed Juer- 
gens. ; 

With the majority of tire manufacturers 
the matter of tire creeping is practically 
unknown this year. Two years ago, when 
the quick-detachable was brought out first, 
there were many owners of medium-priced 
cars with 30 by 3 or 34 by 34-inch tires 
who used the ordinary clincher tire with a 
quick-detachable rim. As everybody today 
is aware, it is necessary to use a special 
hard-bead tire with a quick-detachable 
rim. The reason is this, that lugs are not 
used with the quick-detachable rim, and so 
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the hard bead, which is also inextensible, 
is imperative. As it happened, where the 
soft-bead clincher was used without lugs 
the casing slipped and the valve stem was 
destroyed. When a rear tire or casing 
slips the casing lags in rotation to the 
wheel, and the same is true should creep- 
ing occur with a casing. 


WORTH REPAIR PARTS 


New Orleans, La.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age inform me through the 
Readers’ Clearing House who makes the 
engine that the Worth Motor Car Co. used 
in its 40-horsepower sightseeing cars? Is 
it the same engine used by the Dolson 
Automobile Co.? I believe it is. Can I 
get a crankshaft for this engine from the 
manufacturers or any others who handle it? 
The Worth people say that they bought 
them as a job lot and cannot get any 
repairs.—T, A. Greer. 

Several years ago the Milwaukee Motor 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., built several sizes 
of motors for both the Worth Motor Car 
Co. and the Dolson Automobile Co., and 
Motor Age believes that if you will con- 
sult this company you will have no trouble 
in getting what you want. 


VALVE STEMS AND PUSH RODS 


Chicago— Editor Motor Age— Please 
answer the following questions in the 
Readers’ Clearing House columns: 1—Is 
the space, equal to a thin visiting card, 
between valve stem and pushrods too 
small for a runabout car doing general 
work, and at times running from 10 to 
30 miles per hour? If so, why? Would 
this small clearance affect the power or 
engine in any way? 

2—In the answer to the inquiry headed 
‘*Induction Coil Described’’ in Motor Age 
June 9, mention is made of pressure in 
the ground connection of the secondary 
wire, etc. Where would be the ground con- 


. nection of secondary on coil shown in 


Fig. 2 page 16, of the issue of March 17? 
Would it be at point P where secondary 
and primary connect? 

3—Please refer to Fig 3 page 17, issue 
of March 17. Kindly explain as to primary 
windlings in parallel; also winding of M P 
in series with windings P. Also trace 
current from battery to plug, showing vari- 
ous metallic connections. As I understand 
it the vibrators must continuously break 
the circuit in order to take care of the 
numerous coils involved. 

4—Inner tubes are not marked or num- 
bered. What is the best manner of mark- 
ing them so as to keep record of mileage? 
As an owner I hope Motor Age will con- 
tinue bringing to the attention of manu- 
facturers, as well as owners, the 
advantages to be gained by standardiza- 
tion of parts, as well as accessibility of all 
parts. A continuous campaign along these 
lines will bring good results to us all.— 
E. 8. V. 

1—A little experimenting with the motor 
to which you-refer will best answer this 
question. Motor Age knows of cars with 
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motofs on which the space between the 
ends of the valve-stems and push-rods 
may be reduced to the thickness of a thin 
business card as you suggest and, in fact, 
that is just the proper amount of space 
intended between these parts. The push- 
rods are made adjustable so that this 
proper spacing may be maintained and 
noiseless operation of the motor assured. 
This small space, however, would not be 
practical on many motors for various rea- 
sons. For instance—in a motor of cheap 
construction one often finds little inaccura- 
cies in the finish of the cams which causes 
the space between the push-rod and valve- 
stem to vary when the cam is closed; in 
other words one is apt to find high spots 
on the back of a cam which if the space 
were too small would tend to open the 
valve a mere trifle when it should be 
tightly closed and poor compression would 
be the result. Thus the operation of the 
motor will of course be affected with a con- 
sequent loss of power. Then again even on 
a motor in which the workmanship is accu- 
rate it is possible that when the valves be- 
come heated and a slight elongation of the 
valve-stems takes place, similar trouble 
will be brought about if the space were 
too small. The space should be as small 
as possible without preventing the valves 
from closing tightly in order that noise 
and wear may be reduced to a minimum. 

2—Yes, it would be at the point P where 
the secondary and primary connect. 

3—In Fig. 4 a simple diagram is given 
which will perhaps make clear the differ- 
ence between parallel and series connec- 
tions. In this illustration four windings P 
are connected in parallel to the battery cir- 
cuit whereas the winding M P is connected 
in series. With this arrangement any one 
of the connections between the main wires 
of the battery circuit and the windings 
¥ could be broken without interferring 
with the action of the other windings. For 
example, if a connection A were broken 
the winding to which it is connected would 
be rendered inoperative, but there would 
be nothing to prevent the other windings 
from giving service. A glance at winding 
MP, however, will show that it is con- 
nected directly into the main battery 
circuit and if something should happen to 
one of the connections this circuit would 
be broken and the whole outfit rendered 
inoperative. The advantages of parallel 
and series connections is best demonstrated 
in an electric-light circuit. When the 
lamps are connected in series, if the film 
or one lamp is burned out all the lights 
ou the cireuit will go out, whereas when 
they are connected in parallel only the 
lamp with the burned-out’ film will be 
eilceted. In the drawing to which you 
reter which is again shown in Fig. 3, sup- 
pose the negative pole of the battery is 
couneeted to the ground the current will 
then flow from the positive pole through 
the wire W to the winding MP, then 
through the vibrator and’the wire X and 
Z through the winding Pl dnd the wire 
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W1 to the timer T, then through the 
roller and wire W2 to the ground and 
back through the ground connection G 
to the battery. The current to the plug 
which is generated in the secondary wind- 
ing of Pl after the current has passed 
through it, passes directly to the plug No. 
1 through the wire Hl. If the roller R 
of the timer T were in contact with seg- 
ment No. 2 the primary current would have 
passed through winding P2 and the 
secondary to the plug H2. The vibrator is, 
as you suggest, on the job continually, but 
it operates in exactly the same way for 
each coil and gives very efficient service as 
long as the speed of the motor is not 
excessive. 

4—A little ink applied with a paint 
brush can be very advantageously used for 
marking the inner tubes. 


FORD ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Editor Motor Age 
—We noticed in your columns about the 
Ford being equipped with lamps. How can 
one reduce the current in case the engine 
is running at high speed? We find that 
the lights work all right, but when we 
speed the engine they burn out.—Meredith. 

Motor Age is informed that the Ford 
company has done considerable experiment- 
ing with its magneto in an effort to find a 
suitable means of arranging its system 
so that the magneto could be satisfactorily 
used for both ignition and lighting, with 
the result that it has issued a circular 
letter to its agents advising them to dis- 
courage Ford owners from attempting the 
use of the magneto for this purpose. It is 
rumored that there are Ford cars on which 
the magneto is being successfully used for 
both lighting and ignition, but no definite 
information has as yet been obtained. 


POINTS IN MOTOR DESIGN 
Cleveland, O.—Editor Motor Age—A 
great many of the manufacturers build 
engines so that you can tighten the con- 
necting rods by simply removing two plates 
from the side of the engine. On the other 
hand, a great many engines are constructed 
so that it is necessary to remove the lower 
half of the crankease in order to do the 
same work as above. Why is it that the 
first named method is not used altogether? 
Is there some other advantage caused by 
building engines the first named way that 


is eliminated when built so it is necessary ° 


to remove the lower half of the crankcase? 
—L. B. Lockwood. 


side plates would be useless. 
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Were it not for the steering column, the 
magneto, carbureter, water-pump and other 
paraphernalia generally preventing access 
to the sides of the crankcase of a motor, 
it is quite possible that the majority of 
designers would provide side plates in the 
erankeases for the purpose of permitting 
connecting rod adjustment without the ne- 
cessity of lowering the bottom portion of 
the case. In a properly designed motor it 
should only be necessary to adjust the 
connecting-rods once in about every 10,000 
miles, and then the entire motor should be 
generally overhauled and adjusted. To 
give a motor a general overhauling it is 
usually most convenient to remove it from 
the chassis and disassemble it entirely; 
and when a motor is given such attention 
regularly and the work is properly done, 
there is rarely, if ever, any occasion to 
remove the lower portion of the case, and 
When all 
people think alike, then only will a single 
design be adopted. There are designs of 
motors and cars on the market which some 
people would hardly take as a gift, while 
others are perfectly willing to pay the 
purchase price for said product and boast 
of its superiority. 

UNIVERSAL JOINT DESIGN 

. Rock Island, Ill.—Editor Motor Age— 
Will Motor Age advise me in detail the 
proper way and reasons for placing the 
pieces in the middle of a universal joint 
parallel instead of at right angles?—W. Y. 

The reason for making the cross-pieces 
at the ends of a universal shaft parallel 
is to simplify its manufacture. If the 
shaft is a forging, only one end can be 
forged at a time when the cross-portions 
at the ends are at right angles to each 
other; but when both ends are parallel the 
whole shaft can be forged at once. The 
same would be the case if the shaft were 
eut from a solid billet: if the cross- 
members were at right angles to each other 
only one end could be machined on one 
side at a setting, whereas, with the cross- 
members parallel, one side of each end 
could be operated on at one setting. The 
designer has also discovered that where 
the crosses in the joint are at right angles 
to each other the action is not so regular 
as where they are parallel. Where they 
are at right angles there is a retardation 
and acceleration every 180 degrees, or 
twice in every revolution, which irregular 
running is hard on the car and also hard 
on the joint. 

















Fig. 4—WIRING DIAGRAM FOR SERIES AND PARALLEL 
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HOME IDEAS IN CAR OVERHAULING 


NYTHING that can be done to mini- 
A mize the cost of its upkeep of the 
motor car deserves serious consideration. 
A mechanically inclined owner can fre- 
quently save many dollars on the cost of 
overhauling by doing the work himself 
during the winter or early spring when 
the car can without inconvenience be laid 
up for several weeks. The only require- 
ments, in addition to the necessary skill 
and spare time, are a reasonably warm 
and well-lighted garage, an iron vise, a 
bench drill, an emery wheel tool grinder, 
an anvil or equivalent, a soldering outfit, 
and the usual equipment of hand tools. 
Of course if a few power tools, especially 
a small lathe, are available, so much the 
better. An arbor press and a gear or 
wheel puller are likely also to be useful, 
but, in the absence. of these, special work 
can usually be sent to a shop. Such work 
as straightening gearshafts and truing up 
plain gearshaft journals by grinding, must 
of course be done in a shop. If the en- 
gine bearings need rescraping this is also 
a shop job. The amateur, however, can 
usually put plain gearset bearings in shape 
if he knows how and has the time. Roller 
or ball bearings must usually be pressed 
on their shafts. Attempts to drive them 
on are apt to result: disastrously. Here 
again the shop must be appealed to unless 
a suitable arbor press is at hand. 

The Three Classes 


The major part of the work of over- 
hauling may be divided into three classes: 
Adjustment, replacement, and refitting. 
Such parts as the brakes wear out so 
fast that adjustment is provided as a mat- 
ter of course. This applies also to cer- 
tain bearings. When adjustment is im- 
possible or has reached its limit, the worn 
parts must be replaced. These latter may 
be simply bushings, ball bearings, or the 
like; or they may be, especially in the 
cheaper cars, larger parts for which no 
means of adjustment and no bushings have 
been provided. Noteworthy in this class 
are the steering worm and gear, sometimes 
the steering knuckles, and various parts 
of the brake and clutch mechanism. The 
gears must, of course, be replaced when 
worn, and the same is true of the valve 
mechanism. Refitting is applicable chief- 
ly to the plain bearings of the crankpins 
and crankshaft, and of the gearset gear 
when anti-friction bearings are not em- 
ployed. It is the most difficult part of 
the overhauling for the amateur to do suc- 
cessfully, and as regards the engine, at- 
tempts in this direction should be limited 
to taking up slight wear without scrap- 
ing. * 

A class of Fepairs which the owner can 


handle, but which is apt to be’ botched. 


«simply because it looks so easy, is that 
' involving such sheet metal parts as the 
mud guards, radiator, etc. 

The first step toward overhauling is to 


H. L. Towle 








N overhauling a car at the end of 

the season common sense is one 
_of the big requisites. By common sense 
is meant that ability to know what 
things the ordinary driver should do 
and what things he should not at- 
tempt to do. After having deter- 
mined what things he might be able 
to do, the next essential is some 
knowledge of how to do them.  Re- 
pairing looks to be simple work, but 
the amateur at it will meet with many 
discouragements and will find in the 
end it is often cheaper to go to the 
repairman than to do his own work. 
On this and the following pages the 
various overhauling jobs on a car 
are analyzed and the most necessary 
information given on the work to be 
done. With this information the task 
will prove a difficult one. Motor Age 
invites from readers experiences they 
have had in overhauling work, to- 
gether with special jobs they have 
done. All communications should be 
signed, and if the writer does not 
wish his name to appear he may use 
a nom de plume. 




















understand clearly what is to be done. If 
the engine bearings are badly cut, or if 
the engine has run so long that the 
erankpins and shaft journals are worn 
out of round, the job is one for a good 
shop, and it may not be thought worth 
while to separate the rest of the over- 
hauling from that of the engine. If, how- 
ever, the principal engine bearings are in 
good shape, the rest of the work can prob- 
ably be done at home. 

Remove the Accessories 

After washing the car, first strip it o. 
horn, lamps, generator, mud guards, bon- 
net and radiator. If the rear axle and 
gearset are to be overhauled, take out 
the body holding down bolts, and either 
set the body one side, or, if that is im- 
possible, draw it back two or three feet 
and prop it up above: the chassis, Fig. 1, 
to give room to work beneath it. 

It is advisable for the novice to do the 
easiest overhauling first, and usually the 
brakes fit this description. Take a large 
pan of kerosene—gasoline works faster, 
but involves the danger of fire—and a 
paint brush, and wash well the portions 
on which work is to be done. As parts 


are taken apart, they are dropped into 
a pan of kerosene io clean, and when 
clean they are sorted into boxes to keep 
them from getting lost or mixed up. This 
plan saves time on reassembling, and it 





saves also the risk of forgetting to in- 
clude some small but essential part and 
being obliged consequently to do part of 
the assembling over again. 

In overhauling the brakes, bear in mind 
that the most effective position for a lever 
operated by a pull rod or cable is at right 
angles to that rod when the brakes take 
hold. The more nearly the lever is pulled 
into parallelism with the rod, the less 
effective it becomes, regardless of the 
brake shoe adjustments otherwise. Con- 
sequently when this condition is reached 
new shves must be put in. To get at the 
rear wheel brakes of some cars the wheels 
must be removed, and this is frequently 
necessary also in order to get at the dif- 
ferential and bevel gears of shaft-driven 
cars. 

Test the Gearset 

To test the wear in the transmission 
system, from speed changing gears to rear 
wheels, set the first speed in mesh, jack 
up one end of the rear axle, and rock 
the free wheel back and forth. The mo- 
tion before the clutch starts to move is 
ihe sum total of all the transmission play. 
Of this a large part is in the small gears 
of the differential, and some of it is pres- 
ent even in a new car. If the play is 
excessive—a point which only inspection 
or experience will definitely decide—the 
differential should be taken out for exam- 
ination. Besides the wear of their teeth, 
the pinions of the differential tend to 
wear ioose on the arms of the spider 
which carries them. Lubrication at this 
point is difficult and wear is sometimes 
rapid. Sometimes the pinions are bushed, 
sometimes not. Sometimes the entire set 
of pinions and spider must be replaced. 

When the differential is out, the bevel 
driving pinion and gear should be exam- 
ined. The former is the most likely to 
be worn. If the latter is a third or half 
worn out—as indicated by comparing its 
condition with that of the worn-out pin- 
ion—it is better to replace it than to 
run the new pinion and half-worn gear 
together. The latter always results in 
noisy action and unduly rapid wear. In 
putting a new gear on the differential 
and also in reassembling the differential 
after taking it apart, special care must 
be used to see that no possible chance 
is left for the parts to work loose. The 
safest practice is to head over the ends 
of the bolts so that only a file or a chisel 
will loosen them; but large, closely fitted 
cotter pins in slotted nuts will serve. A 
loose nut in the axle or transmission 
case may easily wreck the gears that strike 
it, or crack the case. 

Examine the universal joints of the 
propeller shaft. They are likely to be 
loose from wear. When this looseness 
has reached the point where the bearing 
surfaces refuse to retain oil or grease and 
when it has become unpleasant to the 
driver of the car, it is time to replace 
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the universal joints. If possible, adequate 
provision should be made for their lubri- 
cation, either by enclosing the entire joint 
in a leather or sheet metal case and fill- 
ing it with very soft grease, or by fore- 
ing grease into the interior of the joint 
by means of a grease gun or grease cup. 
Frequently the cup can be added, or a 
hole drilled and plugged for the grease 
gun, if no such provision were made at 
the factory. 

If the car is of the chain-driven type 
the sprockets should be examined for wear 
and both they and the chain replaced if 
necessary. Usually by exchanging right 
and left hand sprockets the wear may be 
made to come on the previously unworn 
faces of the teeth, thus doubling the use- 
ful life of the latter. 

Consideration of the speed changing 
gears should cover the gears themselves, 
the gearshaft bearings and the shafts. If 
one gear of a mating pair must be re- 
placed it is well to replace the other if 
the latter is half worn out, for the same 
reason as above noted in connection with 
the bevel gears. These gears likewise 
must be very solidly secured. If they 
are bolted to flanges and the bolts are a 
little small for the holes, there is dan- 
ger of the bolts loosening. It has been 
suggested for such cases to tin the bolts 
as for soldering, and to heat the gear 
and flange with a torch after the bolts 
are tightened up, in order to fill the spaces 
around the bolts solidly with solder. This 
soldering or sweating process might to 
advantage be extended to include the en- 
tire bolt and nut. It should not, how- 
ever, be trusted alone to hold the nut 
against working loose. 


Attention to Bearings 


Treatment of the gearset bearings will 
depend on whether they are plain or of 
anti-friction type. If the former, they 
are almost certain to need attention; if 
the latter and of good quality, they will 
need no replacement for many thousand 
miles. If of inferior make or if improp- 
erly mounted they may need to be re- 
placed after the first or second season. 
This applies also to the anti-friction bear- 
ings of the rear axle. While the gears 
are out, it is well to test the shafts for 
possible springing, and if they are sprung 
to have them straightened. 

Refitting plain bearings in the gearbox 
is a job requiring some skill, and the 
novice is advised not to try it unless 
he has had the opportunity to watch simi- 
lar work done by a skilled workman. 
Three things are essential: 1—The shaft 
journals themselves must be round; if cut 
they should be trued up by grinding. 2— 
‘The process of refitting must restore the 
shaft axes as near as possible. to their 
original positions. This is done when pos- 
sible by leaving unworn half—upper or 
lower—of the split bushings unchanged, 
and replacing or refitting the worn half to 
restore its bearing surfaces to the origi-* 
nal position. 3—The halves of split bush- 
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ings must be riveted securely to their 
seats by brass rivets, so that no motion 
of the bushing is possible under any cir- 
cumstances, regardless of the fit of the 
shaft. 


Skill is Needed 


Modifications of the above rules are 
sometimes necessary. If the journal is. 
materially reduced in diameter by grind- 
ing it will no longer fit the unworn half 
of its bushing, and the latter must be 
centrally scraped to reshape it to the 
smaller diameter of the journal. This, 
of course, shifts the center of the journal 
and to make a correct job the bearing, 
at the other end of the shaft should be 
shifted also by an equal amount, or the 
bushing lined up with paper to keep the 
original center unchanged. As the upper 
half of the bushing at one end and the 
lower half at the other end may be worn, 
some judgment and common sense are re- 
quired to manipulate the work of fitting 
so that when the job is finished the two 
shafts shall still be parallel. This, of 
course, is really the important point, since 
if the shafts are not parallel the gear 
teeth will not bear evenly. 

If the bushing is not split and the jour- 
nal running in it has been reduced by 
wear or grinding, a new bushing specially 
bored to the reduced journal diameter 
may be required. A certain tolerance is 
admissible in applying these rules, for 
the reason that the very thick oil used 
as a lubricant with plain bearings is not 
as easily squeezed out by pressure in a 
loose bearing as a light oil. With me- 
dium engine a good rule for clearance is 
that the bushing shall exceed the diame- 
ter of the journal by .001 inch plus .001 
for each inch of its diameter; that is, 
a 2-inch bushing would be .003 inch larger 
than its journal. In the gearbox, how- 
ever, 3 or 4 additional thousandths are 


admissible, owing to the thickness of the 
oil that is used. 
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The worn half of a split bushing may 
be replaced by a new one, or it may be 
packed up with paper liners shellacked 
fast to the bushing. If liners are used 
the first one is narrow, that’ is, about half 
as wide as the outside diameter of the 
bushing, and the second and third a little 
wider, the last one extending nearly 
around the outside surface. The total 
thickness of these should slightly exceed 
the amount of looseness between the bush- 
ing and the shaft where it is most worn. 
After the shellac is drythe half bush- 
ing is driven solidly home with a mallet 
and a block of wood, and is riveted fast 
with rivets of brass rod, since otherwise 
it would loosen up and pound the paper 
liners into fragments. 

Scraping the Bearing 

The scraping is done with half round 
or triangular tools made for the purpose. 
The journal is smeared thinly and evenly 
with red lead mixed with oil and is turned 
in the bushing to show the high spots by 
contact. The high spots are seraped down 
and the process repeated by trial and er- 
ror till the journal has a fair bearing all 
over. At this time it must, of course, run 
true in the bearing at the other end. When 
the work is done the journal must turn 
without binding when the other half of 


_the bearing is bolted down solidly, with 


its edges against the shims if any are 
used. Of course, the shims must be di- 
vided equally between the two edges to 
avoid distortion of the bearing cap. A 
micrometer, if you have one, is the best 
means of equalizing the shims. Before 
the shaft is finally assembled it must be 
oiled, and it is well to rub a little graph- 
ite over the surfaces of the bushings. As 
the utmost care in scraping will not pre- 
vent high spots, and as these high spots 
will wear down in the first 50 miles or 
so, it is proper to set up the bearing with 
a just perceptible tightness—not too much 
or the bearing will cut—and to feed some- 
what thinner oil than usual freely for 
the first 50 or 100 miles. It is well also 
to add half a teaspoonful of fine flake 
graphite to each quart of oil. 

Before finally assembling, it is well to 
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Fig. 2—ScrRAPING THE CARBON FROM CYLINDERS 


test the alignment of the shafts by rub- 
bing a little red lead on the teeth of the 
gears and turning the gears in their run- 
ning direction in mesh to see whether the 
red lead transfers evenly from one gear 
to its mate. Of course, this is to be 
practiced only when both gears of the 
pair are unworn, since it frequently hap- 
pens, owing to unequal wear of bearings, 
that gear teeth wear askew in time, and 
if only one gear is replaced the red lead 
test will be misleading. 


Testing Bevel Gears 


If the car has side chain transmission 
the problem of lining up the shafts is a 
little more complicated, since one must 
make sure that the bevel gear teeth will 
likewise run fair and true. Evidently if 
the bevel pinion is shifted to.a new posi- 
tion by the refitting process it will not 
run:true with the large bevel gear unless 
the latter is shifted to correspond. It 
is always best to stick as closely as pos- 
sible to the original shaft positions indi- 
cated by the unworn halves of the bush- 
ings. Fig. 3 shows the method of de- 
termining whether or not the bevel gear 
teeth have a fair contact over their en- 
tire width. A slip of paper P is inserted 
between the teeth, first at the small, then 
at the large end, and the gears are turned 
in their running direction. If the paper 
is pinched by the teeth at both small 
and large ends the job is good. If the 
pinion or gear has been replaced without 
its mate, it is quite probable that on re- 
fitting, contact will be found to be made 
only at one end of the teeth. If this 
cannot be corrected it is highly advisable 
to run the car with caution, avoiding 
low-gear work as much as possible for the 
first 100 miles or more, until the bevel 
teeth have had a chance to run them- 
selves to a fair contact. This applies 
particularly if contact is made at the 
small end of the teeth, as the leverage 
against the teeth is then greatest, a: 

The: most difficult problem i, connec- 
tion -with plain‘ gear shaft bearings is 


that-of lubricating them without the bear-. 


ings being cut to pieces by the steel grit 


worn from the gears. The life of the 
bearings may be greatly extended, if the 
oil pockets over the bearings are large 
enough, by soldering brass wire gauze 
over the pockets. The gauze should be no 
coarser than one hundred wires to the 
inch, and it should fit the top of the 
pockets closely, preferably with depres- 
sions to encourage the oil to work through 
the screen instead of running off. If wire 
gauze cannot be used for any reason, a 
bunch of waste in the oil pocket will 
serve the purpose. 

In overhauling plain bearings attention 
should be paid to the oil circulation. Oil 
cannot enter a bearing faster than it has 
a chance to run out, and if escape of oil 
from the outer end of a bearing is pre- 
vented by oil-tight packing and the ab- 
sence of a return groove, the oil will stag- 
nate in the end of the bearing and col- 
lect metal particles which in time will 
cut the bearing. Surrounding the end 
of the bearing there should always be a 
circular groove leading into a _ return 
groove of ample dimensions to carry the 
heavy oil back into the gearbox. It should 
go without saying that with plain bear- 
ings grease must not be used for lubri- 
cation, since grease, to reach bearing sur- 
faces, must be worked in by mechanical 
motion or forced in by pressure. 

Most gearboxes today have anti-frictior 
bearings. These require no fitting, and if re- 
placement is necessary it is simply a job 
for an arbor press to force the old bearings 
off the shaft and put on new ones. Aside 
from their greater durability, the advan- 
tage of high grade anti-friction bearings 
is that they do not wear appreciably out 
of line, consequently the gears always 
run true. 

A metal disk clutch is not likely to 
require anything beyond cleaning. If of 
the dry-plate type, examine for wear and 
replace the leather or raybestos surfaces 
if required. A leather-faced cone clutch 
oceasionally demands~-renewal of the 
leather, The old leather is, used as a 
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pattern for the new leather, which is cut 
% inch short, soaked in water to stretch 
it, and riveted on before it dries. The 
operation requires forethought in laying 
out the rivet holes, and some dexterity 
and speed in riveting the wet band of 
leather. The rivet heads must be counter- 
sunk. 

Examine the oil system for leaks, par- 
ticularly for leaks in the pipes and con- 
nections. If the self-contained circulat- 
ing system is used, clean the wire screen 
at the intake of the pump and flush out 
the reservoir and crankease with kero. 
sene. 


Cleaning the Radiator 


Flush the radiator with clean water un- 
less this was regularly done when the 
ear was in use. The best way to clean 
the radiator is to pour water in while 
the engine is running, and to drain it 
off by the petcock, or, better, by discon- 
necting the return pipe from the top of 
the radiator. If rubber hose connections 
are used they are likely to need replac- 
ing. If the radiator leaks, empty it out 
and lay it flat while soldering it, Fig. 5, 
so the solder will not run away, and so 
that new seams will not be opened by 
the hot iron. If the motor has shown 
a tendency to overheat, it may be due to 
imperfect circulation or to partial clog- 
ging of the radiator. The former is shown 
by noticeable difference in temperature 
between the top and bottom of the radia- 
tor. The latter is often shown by local 
difference in temperature between the 


right and left sides of the radiator. If 
the radiator is clogged, it may sometimes 
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be cleaned by filling it with clean rain 
water and changing the water every day 
or two. If this does not serve the pur- 
pose, chemical treatment may be neces- 
sary, using kerosene, soda ash, or dilute 
hydrochlorie acid, according to the nature 
of the deposit. This is a subject too ,ex- 
tensive to be dealt with here. A good 
guide to the proper procedure may be had 
by inquiring of any power plant in the 
neighborhood regarding the softening com- 
pounds used in the boiler. 
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As already remarked, a correct job of 
scraping the engine bearings cannot be 
done by the amateur. It is, however, pos- 
sible to take up the main or crankpin 
bearings if they are not cut and if the 
journals are not worn out of round. The 
shims, if solid, are carefully filed a little 
thinner. 
copper strips, an equal thickness should 
be taken from each, in order not to tilt 
the bearing over. Of course, the upper 
brasses of the main bearings are unworn, 
and it is only necessary to bring the shaft 
up till it touches the latter with proper 
oil clearance. The work can usually be 
done from beneath by lowering the oil 
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pan. To rescrape the bearings properly 
the engine must be taken out and turned 
upside down, as in Fig. 4. 

Other overhauling of the motor should 
be limited to accessories, ignition and 
carbureter, and to such.matters as the 
valves, pump, and oiling system. It is 
just as well, instead of trying to time 
the valves by the marks on the flywheel, 
to adjust the lifters to give the minimum 
clearance when the valve stems are hot. 
The smaller the clearance, the more quiet- 
ly will the valves operate. If the lift- 
ers are worn enough to give noticeable 
side play, or if the rollers are worn ma- 
terially loose on their pins, the lifters 
should be replaced, together probably with 
their guides, as there is no way of tak- 
ing up lost motion. If the cams or the 
timing gears are found to be worn, of 
course replacements are necessary here 
also, for it is impossible to get good 
action from worn cams. 


The Motor Knocks 
if a knock is traced to the engine, ef- 
rts should be made to locate it. It may 
* in a loose main or crankpin bearing. 
wristpin bearing, or a camshaft or 
mp bearing. Lack of parallelism be- 
‘veen the wristpin and the crankpin will 
sult in an end knock if the connecting 
‘ ends have sufficient play. A piston 
‘in materially small for its cylinder will 
oil work up past the rings in undue 
cvantities, and will knock in time with 
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the engine at each explosion. 
‘remedy is to grind the cylinder true and 


The only 


make a new piston. Occasionally a mag- 
neto coupling may be.loose, in which case 
a very distinct knock will result. 

While the other work is done, it is a 
good idea to overhaul the tires and vul- 
canize cuts in the tread which reach 
the fabric. 
they should be taken off the rims, wrapped 
up, and the rims” cleaned of rust “and 
painted. 


PARIS BUS SERVICE 
Eight hundred motor omnibuses having 
to go into service on the streets of Paris, 
the General Omnibus Co. holding the 
monopoly for the French capital is plac- 
ing orders. for new vehicles with several 
of the leading factories. Among the new 
buses to be put on the streets is one 
produced by the Renault company. Al- 
though differing from the vehicles at pres- 
ent in circulation and being an entirely 
new production of the Renault company, 
it follows the same general lines as that 

firm’s well known touring cars. 


The omnibus company’s requirements 
are a vehicle with a capacity for thirty- 
two passengers on a single deck, capable 
of an average speed of 12% miles an hour 
on the level, with a maximum of 15% miles 
an hour, and the ability to climb a grade 
of 8 per cent at not less than 6 miles 
an hour with full load aboard. The Ren- 
ault contribution is a bus driven by a 
four-cylinder motor of 4 3-10 inches bore 
by 6 1-5 inches stroke. It is carried for- 
ward under the driver’s seat, with the 
radiator at the back of the seat and in 
front of the bodywork. This is equiva- 
lent to the usual Renault position of the 
radiator back of the motor, but in the 
case of the omnibus there are fewer ex- 
posed radiator tubes on each side than if 
a bonnet were used. Cooling is by thermo- 
syphon, all the air being drawn in through 
the radiator tubes by means of the fly- 
wheel fan, and expelled below. The hous- 
ing for the driver’s seat and the under- 
shield are made so there shall be ‘no 
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direct leakage of air onto the motor, it 
being important that the full blast shall 
pass through the radiator. As the driver’s 
seat can be made readily dismountable 
and there is no immovable radiator in 
front, adjustments to the motor can be 
carried out with much greater facility 
than on the present model with motor un- 
der the seat and behind a radiator. 

In accordance with the request of the 
omnibus company, the driver’s seat is 
placed at the left hand side, with the 
steering wheel, brake and gear levers in 
the center. Experiments have shown that 
when the driver is seated on the left the 
control of a car is easier and accidents 
are fewer—in traffic, at any rate—than 
when the usual right-hand position is oc- 
cupied. 

The Renault type of inverted cone 
clutch, as employed on the touring cars, 
is fitted to the omnibus. The gearset, 
too, is practically of standard design, giv- 
ing three speeds forward and reverse of 
the straight through type. Final drive is 
by propellershaft to an original type of 
rear axle, having been thoroughly tested 
on 5-ton trucks with metal tires. The 
differential housing is carried within a 
cradle, the tubular extensions of which 
receive the driving shafts running to the 
road wheels. A couple of triangular torque 
bars are carried, one being locked to each 
side of the differential housing. Spring- 
ing is by means of semi-elliptics both 
front and rear, those for the driving 
wheels being mounted below the axle and 
supported by substantial brackets on the 
under side of the channel-steel frame. 

Unlike the present buses, the Renault 
will be fitted with a thirty-two-passenger 
single-deck body having transverse seats 
and a spacious overhanging rear platform. 
The body will overhang the side members 
of the frame and on this account a chan- 
nel-section outrigger frame is carried from 
the main frame. The bus, as shown in 
the illustration, has undergone its tests 
with a useful load of 4% tons, this be- 
ing substantially in excess of the amount 
that will be carried when in service on 
the streets of Paris. The motor has been 
tested with gasoline, but will consume 
benzol when in actual service. 
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H. D. LOMBARD, oF LoS ANGELES, DIPPING REAR WHEELS OF STODDARD-DAYTON IN PACIFIC OCEAN PREPARATORY TO TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIP 


OM Ocean to Ocean—H. D. Lombari, 

of Los Angeles, recently made a trans- 
continental run in a Stoddard-Dayton, 
traveling from the Pacific ocean to the 
Atlantic, 3,432 miles, in 2914 days run- 
ning time. Then he toured to Buffalo. 

Spokane Has Motor Day—In connection 
with the Spokane interstate fair, to be 
held in Spokane, Wash., next week, an 
interesting motor race program will be 
given on the final day. Cups have been 
offered to the winners. 


Hoosiers’ Gasoline Bill—An idea of the 
amount of gasoline used in Indianapolis is 
shown by the quarterly report of gasoline 
used in that city, compiled by Sid Conger, 
state oil inspector. During the quarter 
ending September 30 the amount of gaso- 
line used in Indianapolis was 25,812 bar- 
rels, a gain of 8,570 barrels. over the cor- 
responding period of last year. There are 
now about 2,000 motor cars and about 600 
motor cycles owned in Indianapolis. 

New Richmond Officials—The Richmond 
Automobile Club, of Richmond, Va., at a 
recent meeting elected officers as follows: 
Horace 8. Hawes, president; E. C. Pelouze, 
vice-president; Melville C. Peck, secretary 
and treasurer. Preston Belvin, W. B. Nel- 
son, Dr. M. D. Hodge, Jr., John B. Swart- 
out and Rufus C. Williams, executive com- 
mittee. A petition was offered by Vice- 
president Pelouze for individual signa- 
tures, asking the city council to prevent 
a franchise being granted a street car cor- 
poration to lay a track across Monument 
avenue, contending that the avenue’s 
beauty would be sadly marred. 

May Have Two Shows—tThere still is 
a likelihood that Baltimore will be the 
center of two shows this winter, one under 
the auspices of the Automobile Club of 
Maryland, as heretofore, and the other 
under the supervision of the Baltimore 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. The lat- 
ter association was formed after the show 
last year and those dealers belonging to 
it said that they thought the dealers them- 
selves should manage the show. At the 
same time the club members said they had 
no idea of giving up the show business as 
the two shows held under their manage- 
ment were successful. Neither of the two 
organizations, however, has set any dates, 
although one of the leading lights in the 
dealers’ association stated that the deal- 
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ers probably would decide on a date simi- 
lar to that of last year; that is, some time 
in February or March. Should the club 
hold a show it would likely again have 
an option on the Fifth Regiment armory, 
while in the case of the dealers it is be- 
lieved the Lyric theater would be selected. 


Pennsy’s New Tags—The Pennsylvania 
state tags for 1911 will be yellow with 
figures and letters in black. The Keystone 
and other features of the present blue 
and white tag will be retained. More 
than 32,000 tags have been issued in 1910, 
and about 35,000 are ordered for next 
year. 

Another Convert—Fire Chief Joynes, of 
Richmond, Va., will apply to the city board 
of fire commissioners for a motor car to 
take the place of his horse and buggy. He 
contends that Dobbin is too slow for his 
purpose and his duties will be greatly fa- 
eilitated if he is furnished with a fire 
chief’s car. 


Made Chief Register—After fighting it 
off for 2 years, three cars opened by the 
fire department of the city of Columbus, 
O., have applied for registration under the 
state law. Chief Charles Lauer always con- 
tended that cars operated by the fire de- 
partments of municipalities did not come 
under the provisions of the state law, and 
as a result failed :to register the cars 
operated “by himself and assistant chiefs. 
Recently the state registrar of motor cars 


WINNER IN DAYTON’S FLORAL PARADE 


wrote to Mayor Marshall of Columbus, en- 
closing a copy of the opinion of the ai- 
torney general, in which it was held that 
all cars operated by city departments must 
be registered, and as a result applications 
were made. 


New Secretary Chosen—At a meeting of 
the board of governors of the Columbus ° 
Automobile Club, of Columbus, O., Dr. Wal- 
ter E. Ranchous was elected secretary to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Arthur M. Crumrine. Frank MeMakin 
was elected assistant secretary. 


Portland Wants Clubhouse—There is a 
well-defined movement among members of 
the Portland Automobile Club, of Port- 
land, Ore., to build and furnish during 
the coming year a clubhouse, to cost 
$15,000 or more. The location generally 
favored by the board of directors is about 
25 miles from Portland overlooking the 
Columbia river. 


‘Springfield Will Entertain— With the 
state fair races just over and a feather in 
the hat of the members of the Springfield 
Automobile Club, of Springfield, Ill., the 
members of that organization are already 
commencing to prepare for the entertain- 
ment of the members of the Chicago Motor 
Club on the occasion of the visit to Spring- 
field of that organization, November 9, on 
the, 1,000-mile reliability: The Springfield 
club is making elaborate arrangements for 
the reception of the visitors. The noon 
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H. D. LOMBARD COMPLETES TRANSCONTINENTAL TRIP BY RUNNING INTO ATLANTIC OCEAN AFTER A SUCCESSFUL JOURNEY 
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hour will be spent in Springfield, and as 
the afternoon drive is only 40 miles to 
Decatur, it is likely the greater part of the 
afternoon will be spent in the capital city 
of Illinois. 


Tradesmen Get Together—Members of 
the Philadelphia Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation and their friends held a fall so- 
ciability run to the Orchards at Essington 
Wednesday night, and partook of an old- 
fashioned beefsteak dinner. The start was 
made from the board of trade headquar- 
ters, Broad and Callowhill streets, at 5 
o’elock. This event is one of a series to 
be arranged from time to time, with the 
object of bringing the members of the 
trade together for better acquaintance 
with each other and for the exchanging 
of ideas for the betterment of the trade. 


Useful Road Book—The tour book of 
the Portland Automobile Club, of Portland, 
Ore., has recently come from the press, 
and is being distributed among the 500 
members of the elub. It contains maps 
of all Oregon roads, and is the first com- 
plete series ever published. The tour 
book shows the desirable roads for use 
of motorists in Oregon, and contains a vast 
amount of information for touring parties. 
The names of the members of the club are 
printed in gold. A facsimile of the mem- 
bership card is put in a prominent position. 
The significant part of this card is the 
portion obligating the holder to help his 


brother member, provided that brother be 
met on the roadside trying to make re- 
pairs. The tour book also contains full 
copies of the state and city traffic ordi- 
nances. 

Motordrome’s New Dates— Manager 
Walter Hempel of the Los Angeles motor- 
drome has returned from the east and an- 
nounces the opening motordrome meeting 
for Saturday and Sunday, November 26 
and 27. His first meet probably will con- 
sist of short races with a 50- or 100-mile 
event for Sunday. For Christmas the mo- 
tordrome will have a 24-hour race. 


Vigilance Committee Desired—After a 
lengthy conversation with Chief Carter, of 
the police department of Columbus, O., in 
which the Columbus Automobile Club was 
represented by Normal O. Aeby and Her- 
man Hoster, it was decided to organize a 
vigilance committee of twenty, which will 
patrol the theater district to prevent the 
stealing of motor cars. The committee 
will be made up of members of the club. 


Will Build Boulevard—The county board 
of Milwaukee county, Wisconsin, has de- 
cided to build the first section of the 
Grand avenue boulevard project this win- 
ter. The boulevard will commence at the 
west end of the new $3,000,000 Grand ave- 
nue viaduct, the largest concrete structure 
of the kind in the world, and it is planned 
to ultimately extend it to the county lim- 
its. Property owners along the route have 


agreed to donate enough land to make the 
boulevard possible. It will be 120 feet 
wide and one of the finest roadways in 
America. Grand avenue boulevard in the 
city of Milwaukee connects with the via- 
duct at its east end. 

Aroused Over Roads—Residents of Gar- 
rett County, Md., want the balance of 
$159,000 of the allotment voted to it for 
the improvement of the state roads. The 
entire allotment was $228,000. Fourteen 
miles of road have been completed in 
the western section of the county. 


Grand Rapids’ Show—The second annual 
show at Grand Rapids, Mich., probably will 


, be held February 15 to 18, inclusive. This 


is the week following the big Chicago ex- 
hibition. As was the case last year the 
show will be under the auspices and man- 
agement of the Grand Rapids Herald. Last 
February the Grand Rapids show covered 
30,000 feet of floor space and $100,000 
worth of cars were on exhibition. An esti- 
mate for 1911 gives the floor space at 50,- 
000 feet and the value of the cars at 
$250,000. 


Reliability Postponed—The 5-day reli- 
ability contest to Richmond and return, 
under the auspices of the Washington 
Post, has been postponed from October 
14-18 to October 21-25. The fact that a 
number of contestants desired to witness 
the grand prize race on October 15 was 
the reason for changing the date. Will- 
iam D. West, who was the referee of the 
Post’s run early in the season, will be the 
referee and chairman of the forthcoming 
tour. The other officials selected are: 
Starter, William Jose; chief observer, 
Frank Boyd; checkers, E. H. Johansen and 
Frank Olmstead. 


Sees Passing of Horse—At a cabinet 
meeting of city officials recently, Mayor 
Shank of Indianapolis discussed the ques- 
tion of replacing the horse-drawn equip- 
ment in the fire department with motor 
apparatus. The mayor said he believed 
it would be only a short time before, as 
a measure of economy, all horse-drawn 
equipment was abandoned. The city has 
twenty-seven hose wagons, eleven engines, 
two chemical wagons, two aerial trucks 
and other apparatus. The -first. bit of 
motor apparatus, a combination -hose and 
chemical wagon to carry ten picked- men, 
has just been ordered. 
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OURING cars, motor trucks, motor car 

guns, motor cycles, airships and aero- 
planes all have contributed towards the suc- 
cess of the French military maneuvers. The 
airships were the Clement-Bayard, with 
two Clement-Bayard motors of 120 horse- 
power each; the Liberté, with one Pan- 
hard motor of 120 horsepower; the Colonel 
Renard, with Panhard motor, and the small 
Zodiac, with a Clerget motor. Fourteen 
aeroplanes have taken an active part in 
the operations, the machines being sup- 
plied from the Antoinette, Farman, Som- 
mer, Wright and Bleriot factories. Among 
the reservists who were called up with 
their aeroplanes were Hubert Latham, on 
an Antoinette, enrolled as private in the 
First Engineers; Louis Paulhan, as lieuten- 
ant in the same regiment; Louis Breguet, 
with the Breguet biplane of his own in- 
vention, and Laurent Seguin, inventor of 
the Gnome motor, as corporal in the en- 
gineers. 

General Picquart, commanding the Sec- 
ond army corps, was given four aero- 
planes; his opponent, General Meunier, at 
the head of the Third army corps, also 
was supplied with four heavier-than-air 
machines, and General Michel, the director 
of the maneuvers, retained six aeroplanes 
for his personal information. The chiefs 
declare themselves thoroughly satisfied 
with the results, the aeroplanes having 
proved themselves much more valuable 
than cavalry for scouting purposes and 
capable of being relied upon in any ordi- 
nary weather. In judging their perform- 
ances it must be remembered that, with 
the exception of such reservists as Latham, 
Paulhan and Breguet, the majority of the 
aerial officers had had no previous experi- 
ence in cross-country work. 

The airships provided all that) was ex- 
pected of *them without furnishing any 
new feature. They were much more handi- 
capped by the weather than the aeroplanes, 
but succeeded in making a number of long 
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French Test Motor Ideas 








cross-country trips. The most interesting 
feature was the use of a wireless tele- 
graphic outfit on board the Bayard-Clem- 
ent, by means of which it was possible to 
remain constantly in communication with 
the Eiffel tower at Paris. 
Clement-Bayard presented its motor car 
cannon, consisting of a quick-firing gun 
mounted on the rear of a standard chassis. 
This, however, is not a new feature, hav- 
ing been employed for some time by the 
French troops, notably on active service 
in Africa. A special cannon for fighting 
airships and aeroplanes did not prove a 
very great success. The cannon is carried 
on the rear of a 40-horsepower de Dion 
chassis. It is a quick-firing, 75-millimeter 
piece, with a horizontal range up to 8,200 
feet and a vertical range of 16,000 feet. 
The 30,000 troops comprising the Third 
army corps had supplies brought to them 








exclusively by thirty motor trucks. Eight 
of these were meat wagons and twenty- 
two carried bread, potatoes, coffee, sugar 
and fodder for the horses. In addition to 
these thirty there were ten other motor 
trucks serving the Third cavalry division 
exclusively. The motor trucks comprised 
the few owned by the army, all the vehi- 
cles which have recently come through the 
military trials held near Versailles, and a 
number supplied by private firms under 
the subsidy system. They were exclusively 
gasoline-driven vehicles, no steamers or 
gasoline-electrices being employed. The 
eight meat wagons, six of which were 
Berliets, with special large capacity bodies, 
and two Paris single-deck omnibuses modi- 
fied for this work, brought meat every day 
from a point 30 miles to the rear of the 
fighting line. The cattle were slaughtered 
each morning and the following morning 
sent by the motor trucks to the points 
fixed by the commanding officers, to which 
point each battalion came to take delivery. 
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RGANIZATION of the Reo Motor 

Truck Co., which will manufacture com- 
mercial cars in Lansing, Mich., and put 
them on the market at a remarkably low 
figure, is now practically perfected, it is 
learned here. The concern will be capitalized 
at $1,000,000. It will be closely allied with 
the Reo Motor Car Co., R. E. Olds and others 
largely interested in the latter company hold- 
ing a controlling interest, or 51 per cent of 
the stock in the new corporation. It is 
understood that the directorate of the Reo 
Motor Truck Co. will be composed largely 
of men who are on the board of the other. 
Officers will be announced within a few days. 
R. E. Olds is the guiding genius in the new 
venture. The company has taken over the old 
Lansing stove works and a large force of 
men is at work installing machinery, building 
additions and making alterations where they 
are necessary to meet the new requirements. 
The plant will begin operations late in 
December, and the cars will be on the market 
the first of the year. 














Reo In Commercial Realm 








Two models will be manufactured. One 
of them, model H, is a power wagon of 
1,500 pounds capacity. The other is a light 
delivery truck with a carrying capacity of 
500 pounds and will sell for $600. ' Models 
of both already have made their appear- 
ance in Lansing, which may explain the 
great demand for stock. The heavier truck 
is in actual service in the capital city. The 
new cars have one feature characteristic of 
all Reo cars, the left-hand drive. 

On the model H power wagon there is a 
single horizontal motor with a 4% inch bore 
and 6 inch stroke, with a 10-12 horsepower 
rating. The wheelbase is 86 inches, there is 
a planetary gearset, the drive is double side- 
chain and the clutch is multiple-disk. The 
regular body equipment. is of the open ex- 
press style, but stake and enclosed bodies 
are optional. The body measurements are 
72 by 38 inches inside. The model J, the 
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cheaper of the two models, has the same 
motor. The wheelbase is 78 inches and the 
drive is a single chain instead of a double. 
Whereas, 36-inch wheels fitted with hard 
rubber tires are used on the model H, the 
wheels on the model J are but 28 inches 
and fitted with pneumatic tires. The body 
measurements of the model J are 52 by 36. 


A NEW TYPE OF TRUCK BODY 


A suitable dumping body has been 
designed for the motor truck, and is 
placed in operation by the firm of con- 
tractors, McDonald & Barry, in New York 
city. This firm has a contract in New 
York city for hauling coal, ashes, gravel 
and similar city work and the White Co. 
was asked to design a suitable dumping 
body which would rapidly handle and make 
the motor truck feasible and economical. 
The first truck has now been in operation 
some 2 months carrying wet ashes from 
a power house situated on the Harlem river 
at Two Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, 
to a new street which is being filled in at 
Broadway and Two Hundred and Fortieth 
street. The truck carries a load of 7 
cubic yards of ashes ‘of a distance over a 
mile. In comparison with horses, the regu- 
lar teams which have been used on this 
work have been hauling 3% cubic yards 
to a load. The daily trips average from 
The truck has been 
carrying twice as great a load and has 
averaged from ten to twelve trips or 
double the number of trips. 


COMMERCIAL BREVITIES 


Lowell, Mass., city officials have decided 
to replace the present horse-drawn police 
patrol wagon with a motor vehicle and 
the contract has been awarded to the E. R. 
Thomas company. 

A Prayer-Miller motor truck completed a 
trip of more than 400 miles a few days ago 
that is a record. for long hauls of ordinary 
merchandise when a load of furniture was 
taken from Boston, Mass., to Bristol, Me, 
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Piston Valve and Valve-Gear—No. 970,- 
525, dated September 20, to George Hutch- 
inson Mann, Leeds, England—The valve 
and valve-gear to which this patent relates 
is illustrated in Fig. 3, and the method of 
using two eccentrics, one on the crank- 
shaft and one on the regular camshaft, to 
operate a single bell-crank and bring about 
the required movements of: the valve, is 
both simple and interesting. The motor 
is of conventional four-cycle design, ex- 
cept for the valve mechanism which com- 
prises the piston and valve P, the cam- 
shaft and one on the regular camshaft, to 
the crankshaft and may be driven by 
gears in the regular way; an eccentric 
cam K on the camshaft, an eccentric strap 
S around the cam K having two arms, A 
and B, projecting from it at different 
points on its periphery to form a bell- 
erank lever, a connecting rod R commu- 
nicating between the end of the valve-stem 
V and the arm A, and another connecting 
rod engaging the arm B at one end and 
an eccentric on the crankshaft at the other 
end. As shown in the illustration, the 
piston in the working cylinder is ascend- 
ing on its exhaust stroke and the exhaust 
gases are passing out below the valve P 
into the exhaust pipe E. 


Shock-Absorber—No. 970,647, dated Sep- 
tember 20, to James H. Sager, Rochester, 
N. Y.—The features of this invention are 
shown in Fig. 2. The extremities of the 
arms A and B are attached to the frame 
and axle, respectively, of the vehicle; the 
inner end of the arm A forms a casing for 
the shock-absorbing mechanism, and the 
inner end of the arm B is secured to the 
shaft S, to which the oval-shaped cam C 
is attached; this cam is designed to op- 
erate between the levers L, which are 
fulerumed at one end on the lugs G of 
the casing and have eyes at the other end, 
through which the guide bolt T passes, 
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Fic. 1—WINKLER’S STEERING GHAR 


The levers L are yieldingly pressed against 
the cam by means of the springs P and 
the tension of these springs is rendered 
adjustable by the bushings H. 


Recoil Shock -Absorber— No. 970,611, 
dated September 20, to Harry W. Cum- 
mings, Los Angeles, Cal—This patent re- 
lates to a shock-absorbing device adapt- 
able to motor cars, which does not affect 
the compression of the vehicle springs, but 
tends to brake or retard the recoil force. 
As illustrated in Fig. 4, the device con- 
sists of a frame F secured to the vehicle 
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frame, two revolvable drums D and Di, 
mounted side by side on the shaft S, a 
clutch mechanism connecting these drums, 
a take-up mechanism carried by the drum 
D, a flexible connection C between the 
drum D and the axle A of the vehicle, and 
a friction band B engaging the drum D1. 
In operation, when the vehicle spring G 
is compressed, the take-up mechanism on 
the drum D turns it in the direction of 
the arrow and winds up or takes the slack 
out of the cable C; then, as the rebound 
of the spring G begins, the clutch mech- 
anism binds the two drums together so 
that they both turn as a unit in the oppo- 
site direction indicated by the arrow, and 
the braking action of the friction band B 
on the drum D1 gradually checks the re- 
bound of the vehicle spring. The tension 
of the friction band B is adjustable by 
means of the nut N which acts direct on 
the band B. 


Steering Gear Adjustable for Wear—No. 
968,303, dated August 23; to Otto Winkler, 
Kopenick, Germany.—This patent relates 
to a steering gear of the worm-and-sleeve 
type, which has an advantage over many 
of the steering gears now in use in that 
it may be readily and conveniently ad- 
justed for wear from the outside of the 
steering gear case. As shown in Fig. 1, 
it is a combination of a screw, R, cut on 
the lower end of the steering column, a 
nut engaging the screw which is made in 
two sections, S and Sl, with a space be- 
tween the adjacent ends of the sections, 
a steering arm, A, connected to the upper 
section, an internally threaded gear, G1, 
engaging the threaded outer adjacent por- 
tions of the nut section S and Sl, and a 
long gear, G, in mesh with the gear Gl, 
having a squared end projecting through 
the casing for the purpose of adjusting the 
nut sections S and S1 for wear. 
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Fig. 3—MANN’S PISTON VALVE 


Fig. 


4—CUMMINGS’ SHOCK ABSORBER 
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Fig. 1—THREB VIEWS OF NEW CROWN JACK 


New Crown Jack 
HE Asland Mfg. Co., Ashland, O., is 
marketing a new model of the Crown 
jack used for raising axles on motor cars. 
One feature of this jack is a button B, Fig. 
1, by which the lift bar Lis carried up to the 
axle without use of the handle, thereby 
saving considerable time. As soon as this 
is done the spinal wheel W is tilted into 
position, shown in part 2, and working the 
lever or handle H the load is elevated. To 
lower the jack the ratchet has to be re- 
versed. Part 3 shows the position of the 
jack when folded up and ready for the 
tool box. This company also manufac, 
tures a tire saver, Fig. 2, used for raising 
the wheels of cars off the garage floor dur- 
ing the winter months so that the tires do 
not have to carry the car load. It has a 
swivel top T, leather faced, which may 
be placed beneath the wheel hub. A set 
of four of these jacks, one for each wheel, 
weighs 28 pounds. 
Woodworth Treads 
The history of Woodworth treads dates 
from 1904, when this tread was first con- 
ceived by C. D. Woodworth, who previous 
to this time had been in the bicyele tire 
repair business. A factory to manufacture 
Woodworth treads was opened at Newport 
Upper Falls, Mass. in 1905. The 
first Woodworth treads were held 
on the tires by small steel hooks 
which fastened to the clincher rim. It 
was found that this method of fastening 
generally gave good results on light cars, 
but on heavy machines they chafed the 
fires and sometimes tore themselves to 
pieces. In the fall of 1905 a new method 
of fastening was adopted. This consisted 
cf wire rings on each side which passed 
tnrough loops holding the tread firmly 
over the tire. This gave*better results on 
leavy machines, but frequently caused 





























trouble by the tread shifting sidewise on 
the tire, and when adjusted too tight 
strained the leather so that it did not give 
good wear. In 1907 the tread with the 
crimped wire rings on each side, adjusted 
by short straps and buckles, known as the 
Woodworth adjustable tread, was bought 
out. In 1909 the factory was moved to 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., where a two-story 
brick building had been built especially 
for the manufacture of these treads, with 
a capacity of 200 treads per day. Since 
this building was completed in May, 1909, 
a smaller building has been put up in the 
rear, which is used for the new process of 
treating the leather adopted for the 1910 
treads, and land also has been secured in 
the rear for another building, it being in- 
tended to double the capacity for 1911. 
The Woodworth tread at present most in 
demand is called the improved self-adjust- 
ing tread. It is held on the tire by very 
strong coil springs along the side which 
automatically adjust the tread on the tire. 
With a slight change which will make it 
impossible, it is claimed, to break the 
springs, this style will be continued for 
1911. 
The Conover Bumper 

The New Jersey Tube Co., manufacturer 
of Conover bumper, combines in this 
bumper some novel features. To begin 
with the bumper bar B is a channel sec- 
tion with a flat surface in front and not 
a tubular one as generally used. This is 
shown in the side view, marked section A. 
The resilience or spring is combined in a 
pair of semi-elliptic springs S, one for 
each side member F of the frame. Each 
semi-elliptic is carried in a special bracket 
C, which in turn is carried on a long 
bracket Cl by which the attachment to 
the frame is effected. This bumper 1s 
made of bronze except the springs S which 
this bumper calls for but one hole being 
lrilled in each side member of the frame. 
The bracket of bellerank C attaches by 
bolt to the spring bolt. This bumper 
should be light and the channel should be 
quite strong. 





























Fig. 83—CONSTRUCTION OF THE CONOVER BUMPER 
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THE B.&S. IMPROVED IGNITER FOR 1911 MARKET 





HE B. & S. igniter, taking: its 
ei name from Briggs & Stratton Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., who manufacture it, 
is a cylindrical device 5 inches high 
and 31% inches in diameter and which 
incorporates within it a coil, a make- 
and-break mechanism for the primary 
circuit and a distributing mechanism 
for the secondary circuit, so that with 
this igniter carried on the motor, the 
same as an ordinary timer or com- 
mutator, all that is needed in the 
ignition system is a set of dry cells 
or storage battery to furnish the cur- 
rent. The current from these dry cells 
goes through the -transformer coil of 
the igniter. There is a primary make- 
and-break apparatus and a high-ten- 
sion distributing apparatus all in one. 

To get a comprehensive understand- 
ing of this igniter, Fig. 1 shows a 
vertical section through it and roughly 
speaking this consists of two main 
parts, one contained within the hous- 
ing H, and the other within the hous- 
ing Hl. Within the housing H is the 
transformer coil made up of a soft 
iron core C, the coarse primary wind- 
ing PC, the fine secondary winding 
SC, and the casing CC carrying this 
coil. In addition this part carries the 
insulating distributer plate DP in 
which are carried the four binding 
posts BP used for carrying off the 
secondary current to the plugs. This 
part also contains the distributer plate 
N, which distributes the high-tension 
current from the coil through separate 
segments N1 to the four high-tension 
binding posts. In this portion is also 
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the contact points Pl and P2 to be 
brought together, thus completing the 
circuit from the dry cells through the 
primary winding PC. Instantly that 
the cam passes, the spring S1 causes 
the separation of the platinum points, 


There is one feature in conjunction 
with the B. & S. contact maker which 
does not appear in this illustration, 
but is shown in Figs. 2 and 3, each of 
which is vertical and a plan section of 
this make-and-break mechanism. Be- 
fore analyzing these details it must be 
stated that this igniter gives but one 
spark for each ignition, so that the life 
of six dry cells, or a six-60 storage 
battery is claimed to be sufficient for 
| 2,500 miles with a four-cylinder car. It 


TI is now the purpose to show how this 


economy of current is accomplished, 
v, and it is all due directly to this break- 
er mechanism. It is accomplished by 
a combination of mechanical and mag- 
netic arrangements, so that there is at 
all speeds of the motor a period of 
fixed duration when the point V is in 
contact with each of the cams K. This 
period of duration is the shortest pos- 
sible and accounts for the current 
economy. It is as follows: As the 
cams K rotate in the direction of the 
arrow they contact with the point V 
and immediately the points Pl and P2 
are brought together, and an electrical 
current passes through the primary 
winding PC, and immediately this cur. 
rent passes through the soft iron core 
C becomes magnetized, and acting as 
a magnet it pulls the plunger P down 
to it, as shown in Fig. 2. The moment 








the rotating shaft S, which carries a 
bronze disk B on which the coil is 
located, and at the upper end of the 
coil is another bronze spindle B 
secured to the coil. 


The upper or second portion of this 


through the B. & S 











Fie. 1 


Th lower half of this illustration shows a vertical section 
: . igniter and the upper half is a plan 

illustration of the breaker mechanism. The 
nated by letters are: 
winding; SC, Secondary Winding on Coil;'C 
for Coil; 


C, Soft Iron Core; PC, Primar 


arts desig- 


C, Insulation 
H, Case for oil Parts; S, Driving Shaft, with 
which coil rotates; N, Distributor Blade; Ni, Distributor 


the plunger P is drawn down it falls 
beneath the point V,,as shown in Fig 
3, so that the circuit is broken. There 
is thus a rotary movement of the cam 
K and also an up and down move- 
ment. It is this quick down pull of 


Coil 


igniter carried within the housing Hl Contact; DP, Distributor Disk; K, Contact Cam; H1, Sta- 
— & tionary Case for Primary Breaker Box; P1 and P 2, Plati- the plunger P and the cam K narod 
is the commutator or breaker box part, num Points of Breaker Parts. 


used to make and break the primary 
circuit, so that a high-tension current is in- 
duced in the secondary winding SC of the coil. 
Roughly speaking, this second part H1 
contains the following: A ball-and-socket 
connector T by which the part H1 can be 
rocked to and fro to vary the timing of the 
spark. In this part is a four-point revolv- 
ing cam K, which is rotated with the 
shaft 8. There are platinum points Pl 
and P2 which are brought together and 
separated to make and break the current, 
and there is a primary binding post F3. 
This housing H1 is secured to the main 
housing H through a right-angled retain- 
ing strip Z, this strip being held to the 
distributer plate and having the part Z1 
operating in a slot in the housing Hl. 
This completes the mechanical analysis of 
the igniter. 


The electrical operation of it is as fol- 


lows: The primary circuit beginning with 
the dry cells or storage battery is led 
through the primary coil winding PC and 
also through the make-and-break mechan- 
ism within the housing H1, so that the mak- 
ing and breaking of this primary current 
induces a high-tension current in the 
secondary winding SC, which high-tension 
current is delivered to the four cylinders, 
as already stated, the revolving coil 
carrying its own distributer blade N, so 
that there is not a separate distributer as 
in many magnetos. 

The reader’s attention is next directed 
to the make-and-break mechanism, shown 
in_the upper illustration in Fig. 1, which 
is nothing more or less than a cam-and- 
lever contact. maker. The four-point cam 
K revolvés\.at camshaft speeds.’ anid “its 
rotation engages the lever J, which causes 


from the point V which makes the 
point of contact so short and only 
allows of one spark to pass. 


The mechanical construction necessary 
to accomplish this consists in the plunger 
P being free to slide up and down in slots 
in the rotating spindle B and a spring S is 
provided to force this plunger upwards as 
soon as the primary circuit is broken and 
the core C ceases to be a magnet. The 
instant this circuit is broken the spring S 
forces the plunger P upwards so that by 
the time the next cam K contacts with 
the point V it is on a level with this point, 
as illustrated in Fig. 2. At high speeds the 
duration of contact is so short between the 
cam K and the point’ V that the magnetic 
action and consequently the up-and-down 
movement of the plunger P is not neces- 
sary, and it is consequently effective ovly 
at low speeds when the contact would be 
of sufficient length to waste the current. 
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NEW HONEYCOMB TYPE OF McCORD RADIATOR 


RADIATOR without a joint or 
A seam of any nature in the body 
or radiating portion is being brought 
out by the McCord & Co., Detroit, 
Mich. In this new radiator the body 
or radiating part is composed of 
a single copper block, which is made 
up of hexagonal air tubes, leaving 
the spaces between these tubes for 
carrying the water, and so giving 
a true honeycomb construction. Fig. 
4 shows a front view of this radia- 
tor and discloses the entire radiat- 
ing center, which, as already stated, 
is made from one piece of copper. 
The first time a radiator of this na- 
ture was publicly exhibited in 
America was at the Grand Palace 
show in New York, this season, when 
several de Dion pleasure cars were 
fitted with radiators formed in this 
way. This radiator is of French de- 
sign and manufacture and known as 
the Le Sans Soudure, meaning with- 
out solder. McCord & Co. have acquired 
the sole manufacturing rights for America 
of this radiator from the Societe des 
Radiateurs et Refrigerateurs at St. Owen. 
These manufacturing rights have been 
secured under the foreign and domestic 
patents of this French concern. At 
present the McCord & Co. have an engineer 
from the French factory at its Detroit 
plant superintending the installation of 
apparatus and machinery for the manu- 
facture of this solderless radiator. It is 
needless to state that the value of this 
type of radiator is in its increased 
efficiency and also the freedom of leaking 
at joints. 


MOTORISTS’ BOOKMAN 

‘*A Book of the Black Forest’’ is an 
interesting account of C. E. Hughes’ ob- 
servations and records taken during a stay 
of many vacations spent in the region. 
He begins by taking the reader back, 
briefly, to the times when the invasion of 
this forest was mostly by warlike armies, 
and gives a synopsis of its troublous his- 
story. This brief resume is a fitting intro- 
duction for the reader, preparing him for 
an entrance with the author into its do- 
main, A river and a railroad run through 
its whole length. The Kinzig valley is a 
natural division, not only separating the 
land, but affecting the habits of the people. 
He makes his entrance by this valley and 
introduces the reader by slow advances to 
the scenery, the industries and customs of 
these forest people. 

The book, though historical in its make- 
vp, deals more particularly with the fasci- 
vation of the Black forest country, the 

uaintness and the legends of its people. 

here are short descriptions of.the villages, 
\onasteries and churches, with the accom- 
)anying legends supposed to account for 
eir beginnings and locations. -In fact, 
very old castle has its ghostly inhabitant, 








Fig. 4—McCorp RADIATOR 


some of them more than one—rivaling the 
blood-curdling experiences of Tam O’Shan- 
ter when his mare lost her tail. The whole 
country teems with fairy tales and legends 
of magic. Even the witches have found 
a home and organized a society there, 
where they recruit their numbers, riding 
on broomsticks or pitchforks, still drawn 
by flying cats. 

The homes of these quaint people are 
built on a unique plan, and though often 
found on the level, the design is for the 
hillside, there being entrances for the peo- 
ple as well as for the animals, all finding 


shelter under the one roof, ‘‘An 
upper ground floor is the hay barn, 
with an entrance big enough to take 
a loaded cart. Below are the living 
rooms for the humans, and elsewhere 
those for the beasts. The rooms for 
human occupation can always be 
distinguished from the outside by 
the windows and balconies, on which 
open many doors. * * * The great 
stove is the focus of domestic ac- 
tivity, and a little niche is given 
over to an altar for religious rites, 
but the warmest and most comfort- 
able places are reserved for the old 
people.’’ The wedding ceremonies 
of these Black forest folk are 
tremendous affairs, and the feast is 
so abundant, the author says, that 
guests not infrequently carry home 
enough to keep their families for 
2 days. Not all these people are 
medieval, exactly, he says; they do 
progress, after their lights. The 
timber trade is the real native industry of 
the Black forest. ‘‘'The forests are still, 
irrespective of ownership, carefully super- 
vised by government officials of the state 
and towns which are owners. Trees 
may be cut down only subject to well- 
framed laws, one of which is that a new 
tree must be planted for each old one that 
is removed.’’ The book is profusely 
illustrated, printed in clear, coarse type. 
making it an easy one to read, and is from 
the press of E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Motorists contemplating a tour in Germany 
will find this interesting. 
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Fig. 2 


The B. & S. Breaker‘Mechanism Showing 
Cam \K in Contact with Blade V_and, Platinum 
Points’ P 1 and P2 Together. The Plunger P 
Is in the Up Position. 





Fig. 8 
The B. & S. Breaker Mechanism Showing 
Cam K Fallen Away from Blade V Thereby 
re Platinum Points P1 and P 2 to Sep- 
arate 
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1910 SALESMEN’S CONVENTION THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO., 


1. H. E. Riker. 2. R. E. Wolcott. 3. F. H. 
. L. Beers, 10. J. P. Patterson. 
. Brenizer. 17. J. W. Thomas. 
sterly. 24. F. W. Telford. 
M. Folger. 31. G. A. Talbott. 32. 
D. Barr. 38. R. W. 
. H. Irwin. 45. T. E. Gahagan. 
R. J. Firestone. 52. 
est. 58. W. A. Harshaw. 

- Mowe. 65. D. C. Swander. 
G. Partridge. 72. 
. Firestone. 79. 


nm 


O. A. Lazenby. 
W. W. Robertson. 
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AKES Sales Record — Fifty - three 
Rapid trucks in 53 days is the rec- 
ord, made by W. H. Barnes, of Seattle. 


De Dion Sued—Another suit for in- 
fringement of the Selden patent has been 
filed against another importer in New York. 
The latest suit is against the de Dion- 
Bouton Automobile Selling Branch and the 
suit is for an injunction, damages and 
profits. The suit is titled the Columbia 
Motor Car Co. and George B. Selden 
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Moyer. 
sk A a 
18. B.: P. 
25. R. L. Harpham. 
W. H. Jenks. 
Phelps. 39. R. W. Ingersoll. 40. J. F. 
46. W. A. Clark. 47. 
H. 8S. Firestone (Pres.). 
59. O. Fenstermacher. 
66. W. R. Walton. 67. F. H. 
73. F. L. Black. 
80. P. 
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4. L. Greenwald. 5. C. A. Mgers. 
R. Corner. 12. H. Kubler. 13. C. 
Palmer. 19. L. F. 
26. F. M. 

33. N. 


Moore. 27. G. M. 
B. Burwell. 34. H. W. 
Cast. 
C. C. Eichelberger. 
53. A. C. Miller, 


54. Will Christy. 
60. A. F. 


Sheldon. 61. R. 
Martin. 68. Chas. 


B. Bosworth. 81.'B. N. Beedon. 82. D. F. 
against Emanuel Lascaris, trading and do- 
ing business under the registered trade 


name of de Dion-Bouton Selling Branch. 
Strike Settled—The strike of woodwork- 
ers at the plant of the Charles Abresch Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., builder of motor car 
bodies, has been settled and the factory is 
again operating at full force. The strike 
resulted from a change from the wage to 
the piece-work . system. The company 
claims that as some men finish a body in 20 





STORE OF THE LEYMAN-BUICK Co. oF CINCINNATI 


VS — * Dealers 


6. Ole Hibner. 
H. Gerhold. 

Birdsong. 20. A. L. Schavoir. 
Martin. 


14. P. B. Talbott. 


Makley. 35. W. 
41. Wm. O'Neil. 
48. S. N. Harris. 
55. T. J. 
H. Turner. 
Habhegger. 
74. W. T. Brown. 75. D. B. Price. 
White. 
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W. Moore. 9. 
15. E. M. Pumphrey. 16. H. 
21. O. E. Johnson. 22. F. C. Burt.. 23. H. E. 
28. Geo. Eckel. 29. P. F. Rohrbacher. 30. 
F. Ridge. 36. W. G. Bedford. 37. 
Simonson. 43. W. L. Hsterly. 44. 
49. J. G. Robertson. 50. S. G. Carkhuff. 
Glenn. 56. E. L. Campion. 57. W. F. 
62. W. C. Mayville. 63. C. E. Jackson. 64. J. 
69. W. H. Rowerdink. 70. R. E. Warner. 71. 
76. J. A. Smith. 77. J. F. Singleton. 78. BE. 
83. W. F. Bailey. 


42. W. A. 


hours, while it took others 60 hours to do 


the same, the wage basis is unfair. The 
strikers have accepted the piece-work 
system. 


Another Fiat Recruit—Cash F. Baker, 
Toledo, O., for the past 2 years sales man- 
ager for the American Motor Car Co., has 
joined the forces of the Fiat company, 
having accepted the position as assistant 
manager of the Chicago branch. 


Coast Home for Cartercar—The Carter- 
car Automobile Co. will move its San Fran- 
cisco agency for northern California into 
a new home on the corner of Golden Gate 
avenue, and Polk street in the near future. 
The Cartercar has been a rapid seller in 
California. Three carloads a week are be- 
ing handled at present and it is expected 
that this will soon be increased to six. 


Tarkio’s New Garage—The present home 
of the Tarkio Automobile Co., of Tarkio, 
Mo., was built last winter from the profits 
of 3 years’ business. The inside dimen- 
sions of the show and storage room are 100 
feet by 50 without a post, pillar or parti- 
tion. The repair shop is 50 by 30, without 
walls or pillars. There is a cool vault big 
enough to store 100 outer casings; a dis- 
play case sufficiently large to show all sorts 
of accessories. There is a public and a 
private office and a window big enough to 
show the full profile of a 120-inch wheel- 
base car. The building is heated through- 
out with hot water, lighted by electricity 
and lacks no detail of convenience found 
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in any garage anywhere. In addition quar- 
ters for two men have been fitted up in the 
building, so that somebody, night or day, 
is always on the job. 

Cartercar Branch in Chicago—The Car- 
tercar Co. has completed arrangements for 
opening a branch in Chicago. A lease has 
been closed for a showroom at 324 Michi- 
gan avenue. Charles E. Hammerly, who 
has had the agency for the Cartercar for 
many years in Chicago and owns a garage 
at Harrison and Oakley boulevards, has 
been secured as branch manager. Only a 
few weeks ago the Cartercar Co. opened a 
New York branch at the corner of Broad- 
way and Seventy-seventh street. 


Owen Branch to Open—On Saturday R. 
M. Owen & Co. will open their large Reo 
and Premier Newark branch at the corner 
of Halsey and Pearl streets. The manage- 
ment will be under the direct supervision 
of R. E. Ingersoll, who has been the New 
York branch manager for R. M. Owen & 
Co. since 1907. There is to be an elaborate 
musical program on the opening day, and 
a sumptuous buffet lunch is to be served 
between 10 a. m. and 3 p. m. to all mem- 
bers of the Reo and Premier family and to 
their friends. 


Plans Model Garage—President Walker, 
of the Lorraine Motor Co., of Philadelphia, 
has closed a contract with the Philadelphia 
Housewrecking Co., for the clearing of a 
large plot of land at Thirty-seventh and 
Ludlow streets, upon which a model garage 
will immediately be erected. All the ap- 
purtenances of a first-class club will be in- 
cluded in the equipment of the second 
floor, which will include apartments fitted 
up for women on one side of the new build- 
ing, a suite of rooms for men on the oppo- 
site side and a reception room leading to 
the main floor. Eighty cars will be stored 
in the building. The Pierce-Racine and 
the Allen-Kingston are the cars which the 
Lorraine Motor Co. will handle. The officers 
of the company are: W. L. Walker, presi- 
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dent; Joseph Booth, vice-president; E, 
Moore, treasurer; J. L. Larson, Dr. Ruel 
Stewart, Joseph Booth, George T. Cutler 
and W. L. Walker, directors. 


Ralston Is President—C. A. Ralston is 
president and general manager of the 
Rogers Motor Car Co., of Omaha, Neb., 
which is now engaged in turning out its 
first 100 cars. 


Making Inner Tubes—Pittsburg capital- 
ists have formed the Pennsylvania Time 
Test Co., which will exploit a new inde- 
structible inner tube for motor car tires. 
The company has been incorporated in 
West Virginia with a capital of $50,000, 
and W. O. Turrell is general manager. 
E. 8. Frishkorn will look after the western 
Pennsylvania territory. 

Good Business in Grand Rapids—That 
the 1911 season will be a record one in the 
sale of cars in Grand Rapids, Mich., is the 
concensus of opinion among dealers there. 
Already a large number of 1911 cars have 


been delivered in Grand Rapids and neigh-. 


boring towns and the only reason more 
have not been placed is because the dealers 
have been unable to get them. In some 
eases cars for demonstrating purposes have 
had to be sold. A number of dealers have 
been forced to decline orders where imme- 
diate delivery was imperative. 


St. Louis Dealers Meet—At the regular 
monthly dinner of the St. Louis Motor 
Accessories Association George C. Diehl, 
chairman of the American Automobile As- 
sociation good roads board, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. The meeting was attended 
by the largest gathering of members in its 
history, and several new firms were elected 
to membership. The question of a fund to 
aid the good roads project in and around 
St. Louis was taken up with renewed en- 
ergy. Donations were made by a number 
of those present at the meeting, in addi- 
tion to the contribution which had already 
been promised by the club. It was decided 
to ask each of the motorists in St. Louis 
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to make a contribution to this fund, no 
sum no matter how large or how small be- 
ing refused. The money will be used to 
repair the roads in St. Louis county. : 


Tire Branch Moves—The Hartford Rub- 
ber Works Co.’s Boston branch has re- 
moved to its new building at 863 Boylston 
street. The five-story building which has 
just been erected will be occupied entirely 
by the Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


New Plant in Muskegon—The Motor 
Specialties Co., of Muskegon, Mich., is 
erecting a plant on Water street which will 
contain upward of 24,000 feet of floor space 
and will afford employment for 200 men. 
Specialties for gasoline motors are the 
product. 


Santa Ana Dealers Organize—The deal- 
ers of Santa Ana, Cal., have organized an 
association and elected W. H. Kelly presi- 
dent and Walter Congdon secretary. The 
membership consists of Glenn Martin, the 
Guarantee garage, the West End garage 
and the Broadway garage. : 


Chillicothe After Plant—Chillicothe, O., 
is pretty sure of landing a good car plant 
shortly. C. O. Snyder, of New York City, 
has been looking over the prospects for a 
local company which is headed by F. C. 
Arbentz and contracts have been signed. 
The company proposes to build a touring 
car which was invented by Mr. Snyder. It 
will build runabouts and torpedo cars later. 
Mr, Snyder was connected for many years 
with the Hewitt people at Detroit, Mich. 
The new car has not been named as yet, 
but the company expects to build at least 
200 the first year. 


Inspect Car Plants—Thirty-two leading 
implement dealers from Pacific coast states 
inspected the numerous motor car plants 
at Racine and Kenosha, Wis., while in 
these cities to visit their implement manu- 
facturers. The result of the visit is al- 
ready apparent in the request for agency 
territory. While the dealers do not admit 
that their wagon and carriage business is 
nearly at an end, they have been very 
anxious to get into the motor vehicle busi- 
ness and will be well established when the 
time comes that vehicle business has given 
way entirely to the motor car. 


Firestone Annual Convention—Each Sep- 
tember the branch managers, agents and 


salesmen of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 


Co. gather in Akron to listen to words of 
President H. S. Firestone and to discuss 
tires and selling plans for the coming sea- 
son. This year’s convention exceeded all 
previous ones in numbers and enthusiasm, 
for the Firestone company has enjoyed a 
rapid growth in attaining its present com- 
manding position in the tire industry. The 
accompanying illustration shows the site 
of the new plant which will include the 
largest single building in the world de- 
voted to tire manufacture, it is claimed. 
President Firestone. announced that the 
new plant ‘will be put into operation next 
February. 
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ANSING, MICH.—The New Way 
Motor Co. has increased its capital 
from $100,000 to $350,000. 


New York—The Overland Sales Co. has 
opened its new salesroom at 1599-1601 
Broadway, with C. T. Silver as president. 

Seattle, Wash.—Hughson & Merton, Pa- 
cific coast representatives of Ajax tires, 
have moved into a new store at Pike 
street and. Tenth avenue. 


Columbus, O.—The Fitz Motor Co., re- 
cently organized in Columbus, has taken 
the central Ohio agency for the Cole, 
Krit and the Beyster-Detroit. 


Seattle, Wash—D. T. Hess has been 
named as the new manager for Hughson 
& Merton in Seattle, and larger quarters 
have been secured at 924 East Pike street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Arthur W. LaRoche 
is now selling Warren-Detroit cars for the 
Philadelphia branch of the Taylor Motor 
Distributing Co., 210-212 North Thirteenth 
street, 


Cleveland, O.—The Cleveland Electrical 
Repairing Co. has opened a storeroom at 
2025 East Twenty-second street. Manager 
F. H. Clark was manager at the Peerless 
factory for 6 years. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Penn Radiator 
Repair Co., the pioneer concern of its kind 
in Philadelphia, now located at 1328 Arch 
street, will shortly move into larger quar- 
ters at 1318 Race street. 


Boston, Mass.—The Velie Motor Vehicle 
Co.’s Boston branch has closed contracts for 
the 1911 season with the Sterling Auto 
Co., Fall River, Mass., and the C. F. Wood- 
worth Co., Providence, R. I. 


Cleveland, O.—The Vail Motor Car Co., 
agent for the Empire and Clark lines, 
has purchased the Raymond garage in Car- 
negie avenue, where it will continue the 
garage and add a large repair and machine 
shop. 


Washington, D. C.—The Luttrell Co., 
Packard agent, has erected a large sales- 
room at the corner of Connecticut avenue 
and Dupont circle, and will remove from 
its present quarters at 1317 H street, N. W., 
within the next 2 weeks. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Sinclair-Scott Co., 
of Baltimore, manufacturer of the Mary- 
land car, has moved its salesrooms from 
the Academy of Music building to Bush 
and Wicomico streets, where it will be 
run in connection with the factory. 


Albuquerque, N. M.—J. S. and Clarence 
Lovern are to open a large garage in the 
Whitney warehouse at the corner of first 
and Marquette streets. The Chance Broth- 
ers Auto and Implement Co. has started 
the erection of a 30 by 32-foot addition 
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on the rear of its garage. The new build- 
ing will be used as a machine and smith 
shop. 

Detroit, Mich—The Michigan Motor 
Truck Co, has increased its capital from 
$1,000,000 to $1,100,000. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—R. H. Durston states 
that he will continue to represent the 
Overland and Marion cars here during the 
coming season. 

Detroit, Mich.—The Warren-Detroit Ga- 
rage and Sales Co. has moved into the ga- 
rage formerly occupied by the Winton com- 
pany at 736 Woodward avenue. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Willis Motor Car 
Co. has moved into the newly completed 
garage at 826 Montgomery street, the new 
home of the Oakland, Oldsmobile and 
Rapid truck. 


St. Louis, Mo.—F. L. Hendricks, recently 
with the White company in Chicago, has 
been made manager of the White Garage 
Co. W..E. Corby will remain with the or- 
ganization in the selling department. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Zell Motor Car Co. 
will have the agency for the Hupmobile for 
the state of Maryland and Washington. 
This firm also holds the agencies for the 
Chalmers-Detroit, Peerless and Hudson. 


Greeley, Colo.—The Weld County Auto- 
mobile Co., just organized by business 
men of Greeley, will open a new garage 
and repair shop about November 1. D. R. 
McArthur is president and Charles Davis 
manager. 

East Palestine, O.—The McGraw Tire 
and Rubber Co. has added ten new tire- 
builders to its force and also has installed 
two new boilers. This doubles the capacity 
of its plant and gives it a total of fifty 
tire-builders now working. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Urwick Machinery 
and Supply Co., 331 West Main street, has 
taken the agency for the Marmon. A tem- 
porary garage will be opened on Third ave- 
nue near Breckinridge street, but the per- 
manent Louisville home of the car will be 
located at Brook and Broadway. 

Los Angeles, Cal—One of the largest 
business deals of the month on the coast 
was the purchase of the Moore Motor 
Supply Co. in San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, by the Wienstock-Nichols Co., of 
San Francisco. This company handled 
Morgan & Wright tires in San Francisco. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Negotiations have 
been completed by William P. Herbert, 
head of the General Motor Car Co., with 
the Rauch & Lang Carriage Co., of Cleve- 
land, O., for the agency in this territory 
of the latter’s line of electric pleasure 
vehicles. The General Motor Car Co., 


which also represents the Lozier, likewise 
announces three additions to its selling 
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organization—Keene Carruthers, of New 
York; A. Paul Oliver and Thomas J. Den- 
ney. 

Cleveland, O.—W. A. Logan has recently 
been added to the sales force of the Cleve- 
land Rauch & Lang Co. 


Cleveland, O.—E. Winkes, formerly with 
the Rambler branch, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the firm selling Maxwell and 
Columbia cars. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The Howard De- 
mountable Rim Co., formerly located at 
1411 Race street, is now installed in- new 
headquarters, 324 North Broad street. 

Bakersfield, Cal.—J. A. Hanke, of Santa 
Ana, has leased the old Bakersfield ga- 
rage room in the opera house building, 
where he will handle the Maxwell and 
Columbia cars. 


Waukegan, Ill—H. E. Williams has 
opened a new garage at the corner of 
Sheridan road and Madison street, Wau- 
kegan. The agencies for the Cole 30 and 
Clark have been turned over to him. 


Cleveland, O.—The Cuyahoga Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000 to manufacture and sell motor cars, 
carriages and bicycles and also airships. 
The incorporators are William F. Bonnell, 
J. E. Rawson, Edward A. Farrell and Rob 
Roy Alexander. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The new garage of 
the Woods Electric Co., on Twenty-first 
street above Market, is rapidly assuming 
definite proportions. It is expected to 
have the garage proper ready for business 
October 15 and the entire building com- 


pleted by the first of the new year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Hartford Motor Car 
Co. will oceupy at once its new building 
at 5883-87 Delmar boulevard. One of the 
features is a huge elevator. In addition to 
the local agency for the Pope-Hartford, 
the company will handle Overland cars, 
and will maintain an accessory department. 
The capitalization is to be increased from 
$50,000 to $150,000. 


Portland, Ore—J. L. 8S. Snead, 
formerly of San Francisco but now of 
Portland, has opened a branch distributing 
office for the Krit Motor Sales Co., at 276 
Union avenue. Portland will be the dis- 
tributing station for the northwest for the 
Krit, which is making its first appearance 
in Washington and Oregon. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been a dissolu- 
tion of the Oldsmobile-Oakland agency in 
Boston, which has béen in force 2 years. 
The Oldsmobile company has established 
what is to be the New England headquar- 
ters for the sale of its cars and George 
W. Houk, who has been in charge of the 
combined agency for some months will be 
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manager of the Oldsmobile branch. Just 
what the Oakland will do has not been an- 
nounced. 


Portland, Ore—J. W. Leavitt & Co. 
have opened offices in Portland, and will 
handle the Overland car in Oregon. 

Washington, D. C.—Ralph Barnard has 
taken the Stoddard-Dayton agency and 
will have headquarters with the Carpenter 
Automobile Co. 


Boston, Mass.—T. A. Walter, who has 
been with various agencies in Boston dur- 
ing the past few years, has been added to 
the Inter-State sales force by Manager 
Victor A. Charles. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Campbell Auto- 
mobile Co. will occupy the main floor 
of the Dickerson building, at 209 West 
Walnut street temporarily until the new 
garage is completed. It will handle the 
Rambler car. 

Detroit, Mich—The Keeler-Hupp Co. 
has been disbanded and the Hupp Motor 
Co. has established a branch for the sale 
of Hupmobile at 730 Woodward avenue, 
called the Detroit Hupmobile Sales Co., 
under the management of W. J. Doughty. 

Boston, Mass.—Albert M. Pearson, for a 
long time connected with the truck depart- 
ment of the Packard branch at Philadel- 
phia, resigned last week to accept a place 
with the Boston branch of the White com- 
pany as manager of the commercial de- 
partment. 


Chicago, Ill—Seymour S. Gilbert, who 
has been associated with W. B. Ingwersen 
& Co. in the sale of the Atterbury-Buffalo 
truck, has accepted a position with the 
Welch Brothers Motor Car Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. He will direct his attention to 
the sale of the Packard truck. 


Washington, D. C.—David S. Hendrick 
has leased 1317 H street N. W., formerly 
occupied by the Luttrell company, Pack- 
ard agent, which has opened a new sales- 
room at Connecticut avenue and Dupont 
circle. Mr. Hendrick will handle the 
Thomas and Inter-State. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Grant Brothers Auto 
Co. and the Winton company’s local branch 
have removed to their new garages, 996- 
1000 Woodward avenue. The north half is 
occupied by Grant Brothers, with Chalmers 
and Amplex ears, and the southern half 
by the Winton company, with the Winton. 


Washington, D. C.—The Zell Motor Car 
Co., of Washington and Baltimore, has 
been appointed agent for the Hupmobile 
for the District of Columbia and Mary- 
land. The Hupmobile formerly was han- 
dled in Washington by the Wilson com- 
pany, which has secured the Krit agency. 


Boston, Mass.—Demarest Lloyd, owner 
of the American Automobile Co. in Boston, 
has sold out the business to F. 8. Toby, 
and he retires from the motor field entirely. 
He has not made any plans for the future. 
Mr. Toby has been prominent in real estate 
circles. He will continue to handle the 
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American and Krit ears, but will not carry 
the Cino and Ohio, which the company also 
handled. 

Seattle, Wash.—W. D. Wallace, of the 
Olympic Motor Car Co., has recently taken 
the northwest agency for the Locomobile. 

Sewickley, Pa.—The Anderson Automo- 
bile Co., recently organized, has moved 
into its new garage at Broad street and 
Centennial avenue. 

Columbus, O.—The Central Ohio Motor 
Car Co., 61 East Spring street, has taken 
the central Ohio agency for the Buckeye 
truck, manufactured at Dayton, Ohio. 


Los Angeles, Cal—The Acme Electric 
Auto Works has moved its headquarters 
from 1610 South Main street to the junc- 
tion of Main street and South Broadway. 


Detroit, Mich.— Harry Neederlander, 
formerly of the Keeler-Hupp Co., has 
taken the Michigan agency for Haynes 
ears and has secured the garage at 846 
Woodward avenue. 


Minneapolis, Minn—R. W. Munzer &° 


Sons have taken on the Oldsmobile. No 
location for a garage has been secured. 
R. W. Munzer, Clarence I. Munzer and W. 
Warren Munzer compose the new concern. 

Bakersfield, Cal.— Work has been started 
on the Southern garage at the corner 
of Twenty-fifth street and Chester avenue. 
It will be 122 by 132, a portion will be 
two stories and will cost about $20,000. 


Boston, Mass—The Oldsmobile com- 
pany will open a branch house in this city 
at 97 Massachusetts avenue, with George 
W. Houk as manager. The new company 
will handle Oldsmobiles exclusively and 
the Oakland will be handled by a separate 
firm. 


Columbus, O.—Papers were filed with 
Secretary of State Thompson recently by 
the B, F. Goodrich Co. of Akron, O., in- 
creasing its capital stock from $10,000,000 
to $20,000,000 pursuant of the resolutions 
recently adopted by the board of directors. 
The increased capitalization will consist 








Zanesville, O.—Flash Mfg. Co., capital 
stock $15,000; to manufacture a cleaning 
compound for motor car cylinders; incorpora- 
tors, Edward B. Roemer, Alva Rea Stephen 
Mills, Jr., H. F. Achauer and John Rowe. 

Wilmington, Del.—Pryor Water Motor Co., 
capital stock $100,000; incorporators, F. M. 
Shive, S. E. Roberson and H. W. Davis. 

Wilmington, Del.—Walk Auto Tire Co., 
capital stock $125,000. 

Columbus, O.—Simplicity Supply Co., capi- 
tal stock $10,000; to manufacture motor car 
parts; incorporators, William Trostler, S. I. 
Rose, M. L. Fouts, C. J. Watson and J. B. 
Rosentein. 

Columbus, O.—Warren Motor Sales Co., 
capital stock $40,000; incorporators, S. P. 
Holmes and others. 

Columbus, O.—Cyriacks Motor Co., capital 
stock $15,000; incorporators, F. R. Cyriacks 
and others. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Simplica Automobile Co., 
capital stock $2,000,000; to manufacture, sell 
and deal in motors, motor cars and vehicles; 
incorporators, Stuart L. Jaffray, S. J. 
Shlenker and J. McBrien. 
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of 7 per cent preferred stock, most of 
which has been subscribed by the present 
stockholders. 


Cleveland, O.—F. E. McClure, manager 
of the branch house that will be opened 
by the Brush factory, also will handle the 
Alden-Sampson truck. 


Portland, Ore.—F. Sheffield, of Shaniko, 
Ore., left for the Hawaiian Islands the past 
week, where he expects to handle the Win- 
ton in Honolulu and vicinity. 

New York—Plans have been filed for a 
three-story brick garage at 45 Downing 
street for Joseph Tassi, to cost $30,000. 
The building will be 29.7 by 85. 


Cleveland, O.—J. B. Sperry, agent for 
the Henry car, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Warren Auto Sales Co., the 
Cleveland branch house for Warren-De- 
troit cars. 


Washington, D. C—The Hupmobile 
agency has been transferred from the Wil- 
son Co. to the Zell Motor Car Co. This 
firm will also handle the Hupmobile in 
Baltimore. 


Washington, D. C.—The Rauch & Lang 
electric will in future be handled by the 
Imperial Motor Co., which also has the 
White. The Motor Sales Co., formerly 
handled the Rauch & Lang. 


Baltimore, Md—The MceMullan-George 
Motor Car Co., of Baltimore, which han- 
dled the Stearns in this city, has discon- 
tinued the salesrooms formerly in the 
Academy of Music building. 

Boston, Mass.—F. S. Tobey has taken 
over the business of the American Auto- 
mobile Co., formerly owned by Demarest 
Lloyd. He will handle American cars 
exclusively and the firm name will remain 
the same. 


San Francisco, Cal—The Thomas agency 
for central and northern California will 
be taken over by Leslie A. Hedger, George 
E. Billings and Roy C. Ward. The new 
agency will erect its own building on Van 
Ness avenue. 


Long Beach, Cal—W. L. Lynds, propri- - 


etor of the Pacific garage, 30 Locust ave- 


nue has secured possession of the room at | 


133 East First street, to be used as a sales- 
room. He is agent for the Maxwell, Duro 
and Krit cars. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fred Campbell, formerly 


.St. Louis manager of the Goodyear Tire 


and Rubber Co., has purchased the acces- 
sory department of the Buick branch, 
which retires from the accessory business. 
The business is to remain for the present 
at 1134 Locust street. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Fawkes Auto- 
mobile Co. closed agencies for the Reo 
with the Sperl Auto Co., of New Ulm, 
Victor, St. John and Fairmont, Minn.; W. 
A. Crow, Minnesota, Minn., as well as 
agencies on Marmon and Reo cars in the 
following cities: Helena, Butte, Manhat- 
tan, Big Timber, Livingston, Miles City 
and Glendive, Mont. 
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AMERICANS ARE PRIVILEGED 


ACKING in federal law, America was un- 
L, able to join Eurcpe in the recent agree- 
ment to establish an international driving 
and car license. Consequently, Americans 
visiting Europe.are obliged to take out a 
fresh car and driver’s license for each 
country they visit. Even permanent 
American residents in Europe are not en- 
titled to benefit by the international pass, 
for one of the articles of the agreement 
stipulated that the driver must be of the 
nationality of the country having signed 
the convention. The states are France, 
England, Germany, Austria, Hungaria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Spain, Italy, Monaco and 
Russia. 


In the recommendation of the Automo- 


bile Club of France the French minister 
of public works has just announced that 
his government will take the responsibil- 
ity of issuing licenses to persons of other 
nationality than French. Thus, although 
America offers no reciprocatory benefits, 
it is possible for an American motorist, 
on landing in France, to obtain an inter- 
national driving and car license which will 
allow him to enter eleven countries with- 
out formality. This, of course, does not 
affect customs formalities, which are quite 
distinct from police regulations on drivers 
and ears. 

During the present season a certain num- 
ber of American tourists have been. tour- 
ing Europe with international passes 
obtained in England, but this does not 
appear to have been altogether in accord- 
ance with the convention, according to 
which it was clearly stated that the hold- 
ers of the pass must belong to one of the 
countries having signed the agreement. 
The passes appear to have been given by 
the English motoring associations under a 
misunderstanding. The recent decision of 
France, which probably will be followed 
by other governments, removes all possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. It also creates 
the unusual situation of allowing Ameri- 
cans, who are obliged to have a separate 
license for.almost every state at home, to 
run throughout the length and breadth of 
Europe without changing their tags. A 
European crossing the Atlantic receives no 
such benefit in return. 


CONSIDER THE DRIVING 


The facts in a recent Wisconsin case, 
Anderson vs. Sparkes, 125 Northwestern, 
Wisconsin, 925, in which it would seem 
that the owner was rather severely dealt 
with, considering his inability to see the 
plaintiff ’s.rig, were these: The Columbus 
road, upon which the accident occurred, 
extends in an easterly direction from the 
village of Lodi, and is a much traveled 
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public highway. 
was about 250 feet east of the village 
limits, and the traveled portion at this 
point is about 18 feet wide, with a ditch 
on each side; there being also along the 
north edge of the traveled road a foot- 
path used by pedestrians. About 50 feet 
east of the place of accident the road 
ascends, and from that point to the village 
limits the view is unobstructed. North of 
the road and about 600 feet west from the 
place of accident, is an electric light sta- 
tion, the light being suspended about 12 
feet above the ground, but, owing to the 
slope from the location of the light to the 
highway, the light is about on a level with 
the highway. There were also other lights 
in close proximity to the highway. These 
lights had a blinding effect on the de- 
fendant, who was traveling toward them 
at the time of the accident. 

The defendant was familiar with the 
road, was driving a car of standard tread, 
and had all but one of his lights lit. The 
defendant’s evidence also shows that he 
was on the north side of the road, going 
west at the time of the accident. The 
plaintiff’s evidence, however, shows that 
he had pulled his rig as far over to the 
south of the road as he could without get- 
ting into the ditch. The fact of the col- 
lision between the two vehicles, of course, 
demonstrates the inaccuracy of the evi- 
dence of one of the two parties. The 
question of facts was for the determina- 
tion of the jury. Among other points, the 
lower court submitted to the jury the ques- 
tions whether the car owner was using 
ordinary care in handling his car, and if 
not, whether. such want of ordinary care 
was the proximate cause of the injury, 
and whether there was want of ordinary 
care on the part of plaintiff that contribu- 
ted to his injuries. The jury found that 
against the defendant he was not using 
ordinary care and that plaintiff was not 
guilty of contributing negligence. 

In another Wisconsin case, however, the 
facts as reported do not put the owner in 
an altogether favorable light, and the ver- 
dict against him would seem to be justi- 
fied. In this instance the evidence shows 
that the plaintiff turned out to allow a 
passage, but that the defendant entirely 
failed to turn out, and, if anything, turned 
toward the plaintiff rather than away from 
him. The court in part, in Pfeiffer vs. 
Radke, 125 Northwestern, Wisconsin, 934, 
says, on appeal: 

‘*There were ditches on either side of 
the road; the plaintiff had driven to the 
right as far as he could without going into 
the ditch on the east side of the road; the 
defendant as he approached the plaintiff 
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The point of accident turned his machine from the right side of 


the road toward the left; he passed so 
closely to the buggy that there was but 
from 1 to 2 feet between the west wheel 
track of the buggy and the east wheel 
track of the car; it had been raining, and 
the wheels of the car were splashing con- 
siderable water and slush from the wheel 
ruts in the road; and there was nothing to 
prevent the defendant from keeping en- 
tirely to the right side of the center of the 
road. In view of such evidence, the jury 
might have concluded that by turning the 
car to the left, toward the horse, and run- 
ning so closely to the buggy that a colli- 
sion was very narrowly averted, the wheels 
of the car at the same time splashing water 
toward if not on the horse, the latter be- 
came frightened, when it would not have 
become so had the car been driven nearer 
to the west side of the road, and that the 
defendant was negligent in veering his car 
to the left. 


GUESSES AT RATE OF SPEED 


In a recent Michigan case, Matta vs. 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Co., 125 Northwest- 
ern, Michigan, 708, it was claimed that a 
chauffeur of the Rapid company drove one 
of that company’s cars at a speed in ex- 
cess of the 10-mile rate prescribed by the 
city of Pontiac, and that while going at 
this excessive speed the car was driven 
against the plaintiff’s team of horses and 
surrey, causing the horses to run away. 
On conflicting testimony a verdict was 
returned against the company, and on ap- 
peal judgment on this verdict was sus- 
tained. One of the principal questions 
raised on the appeal was as to the compe- 
tency of evidence as to the rate of speed 
at which the motor car was going at the 
time of the accident. The court says. 
‘*The plaintiff testified that he had wit- 
nessed motor cars go by his place fre- 
quently, had seen them driven frequently, 
and that he had ridden in motor cars. 
He had the opportunity to see this motor 
car approaching for some distance, and he 
exvressed the opinion that it was going at 
a very much higher rate of speed than 10 
miles an hour, and we think this testimony 
was competent. ’’ 


HORSE’S REPUTATION CONSIDERED 

In an action for injuries from the 
frightening of a horse by a motor car, 
where there was no issue of contributory 
negligence, evidence of reputation of the 
horse was properly excluded, being inad- 
missible to show the character of the horse, 
and the question of plaintiff’s knowledge 
being relevant only on the question of 
contributory negligence. This was in Cain 
v. Wintersteen, 128 S. W., Kans., 274. 





